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Soil Exhaustion. 


In a bulletin issued by the Massachusetts 
Board of Agricultare last October is ao 
essay by George E. Stone, professor of 
botany at the Massachusetts Agricaltural 
College, in which he treats of soil exhaus 
ion, which we will try to condense for the 
benefit of our readers. 

By the loss of our forests and long culti- 
vation, the conditions of our soils have been 
greatly modified from their primitive 
conditions. These changes are both in 
chem'cal composition and physical proper- 
tie. lo general, one cannot be changed 
withont changing the other, and_one is 
equally important with the other. Tbe 
soil may contain tons of plant food which 
are not availabie, or the mechanical cond!- 
tion may be such that the feeding roots 
capnut reachto and assimilate the food 
there. 

There ia much difference in plants as to 
their adaptability to the soil, some growing 
in almost any soil, and others regairing thas 
the particles should ba of such siz3 aud s0 
arranced that air spacesare formed suitable 
to the wants of the particular plant. The 
water-retaining capacity of the soil depends 
also upon its physical properties. The 
light, sandy soil of Caps Cod may retain 35 
per cant. of water, wile the heavier inland 
soils may have 60 to 70 per cent. 

A soil that will grow lettuce may not be 
adapted to onions, and that which grows 
z00d potatoes might not be suited to to- 
bacco. This may be noticed in the growth 
of our native plants. The white birch, 
pitch pine and scrab oak are found upon 
dry, sandy or gravelly soils, and but seldom 
foand on heavy clay soils. Many plants 
are so particular as to their solis that when 
they are found one may know the character 
of the soil,if he knows their habits, with- 
out further ¢xamination. 

We have heard much in the last 10 years 
abont abandoned farms and worn-out soils, 
and it is well known that many of these 
were once fertile lands. The wild plants 
are to the botanist indications of the 
changes that have taken piace. Plants once 
common in certain localities have fallen cff 
very much during 50 or 100 years. The 
most octable of these isthe wild strawberry. 
One could scarcely find a pint of these in a 
half day in Massachusetts now, while Roger 
Vams in 1643 said he had “many times 
seen a8 many as would fill a good ship 
Within a few miles compass,’’ and men now 
living say that in certain localities they 
cou. d geta half bashel in few hours 75 years 
42° where now a gill cannot be found. 

iy Of our native grasses are nearly 


Tl oat, aud among the trees the beech, 
ce = dirch and hemlock are less common, 
tl ‘ter having fallen off enormously 


W iach plants as the orchids, ginseng, 
bush, anda host of others are less 
‘no in certain localities, as is evident 
® who have taken pains to study the 
id present distribation of these spe- 


ou feo we 


oause of thisis the decrease on the 
) matter of the soll and its associated 
compounds. There are other causes, 
‘6 case Of the hemlock, where the 
/oditions are not favorable to the 
of the seedlings. In samples of soil 
ter free condition that which ap- 
*8 to a primitive condition had 31 
‘. of organic matter at the surface 
ow the sarfacse 20 per cant. The sur- 
| was black, and bat little lighter at 
coches below. A heavy soil in waste 
| but five par cent. at the surface 
per cent. below. It hed a dark color 
arface bat was yellow below, and 
od a growth of inferior grasses, 

rods, etc, A greenhouse soil 
' to forcing lettace had 15 per cent. 
sorface, and practically the same to 
5 inthes below, the erganlo matter 
applied by mannre and decay of 
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>lants which are becoming rare are 
_** Only found where the soil japproaches 
“+ "linitive eondition, and even then they 
— ‘Cot the same laxariant growth as 
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and theavailab!e plant food also isless 


Then plants that formerly grew disappear. 
aad we find the white birch, popler, bush 
clovers, golden rods, beard’s grass, Indian 
grass, eto. 

At the time of the early settlements there 
were woodlands contai ping fine growths of 
trees, forming forests dificult to penetrate, 
with here and there open fields-with native 
grasses and herbaceous plants growing 
lauxuriansly. The large river vatleye were 
noted as free from forest growth. 4S. me of 
the clay hills had been oleared by the 
indians and used for agricaltural purposes. 
Large tracts of forests were cat and burned 
by the early settlers, and while the wood 
ashes helped to bring in remarkable crops 
of white cluver, organic matter from the 
depoeits of years or centarias was destroyed. 
The methods of farming have not been such 
as to restore this, but well Actod to farther 


fodder and other food cannot be trusted 
to any except the intelligent owner. Now 
it goes without saying that with plenty of 
food provided for the sheep at all sessons 
of the year, good shelter, and fair stock to 
begin with, the work of increasing the herd 
and the mutton and wool supply js not vey 
@)ffi sult or complicated. The rab comes in 
to find sufficient nourishing food for the 
sheep at all seasons of the year at relatively 
low cost. 

To do thie the owner must become a crop 
farmer. He must give up his best time and 
thought to the planting of crops to sapply 
the sheep with proper food. In some quar · 
ters there is a notion that sheep raising 
consists of turning loose a flock of sheep on 
a large range and lett'ng them increase by 
the natural method. Of course Shere must 
0e a little watching to see tbat dogs do not 
kill the lambs, and other shepherde do not 





deplete the soll. 


drive off the sheep. I suppose some 





In speaking of the stand which the Ver. 
mont experiment station has teken in the 
matter of this year’s apple market, the 
director says that it should be distinetly 
anderetood that the station does not pre- 
tend to be a burean of statistics nor o 
prophet of prices. It is not organized with 


/eny such purpose in view. But in the case 


of this year’s apple crop it was so verfectly 
evident to any one who could see the situa- 
tion that prices were abnormally low, that 
no statistical inquiry was necessary to 
predict the course of the market. Prices 
were bound to go up. The indisputable 
facts underlying thesituation were pointed 
out by the horticultaris: of the station 
in a cireular rent to the papers of Vermont 
end viginity on Oct. 13,and were so con- 
vincing in themselves thet they did not 
need any official authority to add to their 
oogency. The wonder is that apy one, after 
having these facts pointed ont, could sti!) 





maker. The factorymen were too anwill 
ing to select out culls from a lot, and thas 
fustead of a cut of one cent a pound on five 
o- aix boxes they had to bear a cut of one- 
half cent on lots of 100 boxes. 

He also alluded to the lack of uniformity 
in weight. in boxes from a single factory 
that should have been 100 pounds each he 
had often found them varying from 60 to 
85 pounds. English buyers would not 
believe they were all from one factory, and 
would only teke them as a mixed lot at a 
cut in price. Not infrequently a 90 pound 
cheese was put ina 60 pound bos, and he 
strongly endorsed what Professor Ruddick 
had said about bad boxes. 

In the afternoun Professor Raddick had 
three June cheese on exhibition which hed 
been carried in cold storage in Montreal ap 
to Ostober. No.1 cured in room with per- 
fect curing facilities, where the temperature 
wae kept below 65°, was valued at 10 centsa 
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STANDARD DELAINE MERINO. 





The most rational method of restor'ng 
this organic matter at the present time is 
the continual plowing in of green crops. 
The cultivation of cover crops and turning 
them in not only euriches the soi], but 
makes its physical condition better. They 
also conserve the nitrogen, and ito a large | 
extent prevent the washing of the soil in 
winter. When it has been enriched by 
Organic matter it retains more moisture, 
and is better able to withstand drought. 

No small part of the compenegation tur the 
trouble of growing green crops consists in 
keeping t e weeds down. A field of corn 





sowed with any crop in Jaly ie the best 
guarantee the farmer can have sgainst 
weeds. If not sown it is likely to be cov- 
ered with a growth of Roman wormwood, 
pigweed and other undesirable growths 
A crop of red clover, sweet clover or mus- 
tard may be sown after the last culsivation, 
and this cut and used for feeding and the 
roots plowed under jast before the next’ 
year’s planting. The red clover and sweet 
clover have an advantage over mustard, as 
their roots have nodules containing nitro- 
gen, which is added to the soil, while such 
crops as rye, mustard, buckwheat, eto., 
have not the power of taking nitrogen from 
the atmosphere as do the leguminous plants. 

We have practised this plan in our green- 
houses, which are used for cucumbers and 
lettuce in the winter, bat were formerly idle 
in the summer. By sowing a crop of white 
Japines, which will develop in about six 
weeks under these conditions, or some other 
legume we add to our soil organic matter 
and nitrcgen, and a crop of the legumes 
plowed lias been found pratically ¢qaal to 
the normal supply of nitrogen for the soil. 

The time when these plants farnish the 
most nitrogen to the sotl probably is verv 
near that when the seed is maturing. At 
the Experiment Station at Amherst they 
have tested many leguminous plants daring 
the past ten years, including the white 
lupine, horse bean. soy bean, alfalfa, serra 
della, sweet clover, Canadian pea, and the 
various clovere. Unfortunately most uf 
these winter kill in our climate and are not 
fiited for winter covering of the soil. The 
common red clover and the sweet clover 
seem best suited to our climate. The red 
clover does not always make sufficient 
grow:h to be at its best for plowing under 
in the epring, bat the sweet clover, sown in 
Jaly at the last cultivation of the soil, is 
capable of growing 12 to 15 inches high the 
next May, when it may be cat for fodder 
anc the roots in which is stored myst of the 
nitrogen can then be plowed in. 

The crimson clover is mach used for this 
purpose in the South, where it is hardy, but 
it cannot be depended upon in Massachu 
setts, though it might winter in some of 
our seacoast soils. There are some 28 
native wild leguminous plants which migh: 
be used in this way, but they have not been 
tested to our knowledge. Among th-m are 
the wild lupine, bash clover and rattle box, 
and they are peculiar to wornont soils. 





Sheep Pastures. 


The owner of a good flock of sheep needs 
to atudy pastures aud grasses more thar 
avy other side of his business. The sheep 
owner should be the most practical hay ana 
crop farmer in the eountry. Hired labor a: 
a nominal sum can look after the sheep,and 





* *» When the organic matter is reduced 
e sapacity for retaining water is lessened, 





see that they are properly fed and housed 





at night, bat raleing of grass pastares, 


owners of sheep do literally follow this 
easy method, but unless they are fortu- 
nately situated as regards food and climate 
I do not believe they make a living. A 
favorable year might enabi- them to make 
a little profit, but an adverse season would 
rain them. 

I have found in my experience that the 
real problem in eheep raising is in graxe 
and crop farming. I study to provide the 
eheep with nourtshing fo0d the year roond, 
and by arranelog beforehand the cost is 
relatively small. I do not trust to range 
erase, nor toold worn out pasture fields. 
New portions of the farm are seeded fresh 
nearly every year. I am constantly plowing 
harrowing and sowing, putting the land in 
such condition that it will yield bounti’ ally 
of grass, rape, corn fodder, roots and even 
grains. [I make this sort cf farming pay 
because it premises me good returns in 
the shape of good lamb and mutton and 
excellent wool. Sheep and lambs pro 
vided with good food winter and summer 
rarely contsact disease. My losses have 
been very few, and when in some 
winters others are forced to sell part of 
their flooks at rainous orices on account cf 
the high prices for food, I have been able 
not only to winter my own sheep, bat to 
take advantage ofthe conditions and buy 
more at bargain prices. Several winters 
ago I nearly doubled my flock in this wey, 
and those sheep are worth twice as muoh 
thie winter. The food question isthe secret 
of the whole thing. Provided with pl-nty 
of good food, the shepherd has control of 
the situation, and every winter he can pick 
up bargains in sheep from those with insofii- 
clent food to carry them along. 

illinois. W. R. EDWARDS. 





At present the apple market is all in favor 
of the seller. Any man who has apples on 
band now can turn them into money at 
very liberal rates. 

it was not alwsys thus. We can all of as 
remember as far back as last September. 


At that time there were wise men in the 


land who said tbat apples were not worth 
more than 50 or 75 cente a barrel. Scme 
folks seemed to think that at that price the 
gtowers ought to farnish the barrel also, 
and give a chromo with each purchase. 

The wise men said that the apple crop 
was larger than in 1896, and that prices 
would be lower; and many growers, fright- 
ened by the recollection of that bad year of 
plenty, took what they could get for the 
frait and let it go to the first bayer. 

The Vermont experiment station regis. 
tered a strenuous protest againet this policy 
of hasty selling at the time, and, through 
the newspapers and by private corre- 
spondencs, did all in its power to help the 
growers to get better prices. A few 
growers held their apples, but the major- 
‘ty sold—many of them needlessly soon. 

Nevertheless applies have gooe up stead- 
ily and etropaly in price, and at the present 
time sre selling almost at the top figure 
known for this time of the year. Many lots 
sold before the end of November at $2 50 to 
@3 a barrel; and prices as high as $3.75 ta 
$4. barrel in considerable lote have been 
reported for the holidsy market. Farey 
apples have sold as high as $5 a barrel and 
even higher. Those who have apples stil! 
1a storage and keeping 12 good cundition 
may expect to realize handsome figures. _ 





have sold good appies ata dolier a busbel 
or lear, Evidentiy, in com> cacer, the apple 
buyers were believed in preference toa 
di-interested party like the experiment 
ttation. 

The high prices whfchapples are brirg- 
ing at present, compatei with the low 
prices which they were bringing at picking 
time, has a plain moral for the apple 
grower. It is that apples should be held 
as late as they will keep well. And Ver- 
mont epples are especially good keepers. 
Janaary, February and March are the 
best months in whieh to sell; and the 
man who is compelled to seil fiom the 
trees or from the orchard is always more 
or less. at the mercy of the buyers who 
throng the country in the fall. In order 
to hold apples successfally it is necessary 
to have some eort of storage bouase; bat a 
very simple affair will do the work if it is 
rightly planned and intelligently managed. 
Tais 's another point often empbasiz3d by 
the, Vermont experiment atation in its 
various publications: and more or less 
explicit directions have been published fcr 
muking and managing euch storage huuses. 





Csnadian Cheese Deteriorating. 


Atthe meeting of the Eastern Ontario 
Dairymen’e Asecciation, Jaa. 10, Professor 
Pablow and Professor Raddick made the 
statement that the Canadian cheese had 
suffered seriously in reputation during the 
past year, which was corroborated by two 
of the leading exporters of Montreal, who 
thought it would teke five years of careful 
and painstaking effort to get again the 
reputation it had two years ago. 

Professor Pablow said it was a growing 
evil to ship too green, some shipping when 
the eheese was bat two days old. This 
resulted ina shrirkege in weight and an 
inferior cheese. He thought exporters had 
not cut such cheese half enough in price 
for shrinkage caused by too much moisture 
and whey in it. 

Professor Raddick eaid such cheese were 
called “ atinkers’’ in the Montreal market, 
an inelegant but very apt term for such 
defective cheese. Fiavor was the most im- 
portant element in marketiog cheese, and 
this could not be perfect unless the milk 
was of good flavor, and cheese makere 
should reject (all milk that was not perfect 
in this respect. Bad boxes were another 
injary to the market value of good cheese. 

Mr. Alexander, one of the exportere, said 
that the more cupping and unecrupulous 
cheese makers had been selling whey in- 
stead of properly perfected cheese, and that 
exporters received more defective cheese 
from small factories than from large ones, 
in proportion to their outpat. 

Mr. Hodgson, another exporter, said he 
would like to see the days of three or four 
years ago back aegain, when Canadian 
factorymen made a sourd cheese that woulc 
keep, though he believed that no rich, fat 
meaty cheese would keep well for a 
reasonable length of time, and makers 
ehould remember that, as a rale, it was 
two or three months before their cheese 
reached the retailers in Eaglend. He told 
of one case where a factoryman hd 
placed a lump of sour cordin the middle 
f acheese and carefully made it over. 
Oeing to their system of regi-tretion he 
was able to have tbat cheeses brought back 





from England and to trace: it back to the 





pound, shrank less than 134 per cent. and 
was perfect in flavor and appearance. No. 
2, cured inan ordinary curing room with 
temperatare below 80°, was valued at 9} 
cents a pound. No. 3, cured ina room 
where the temperature was allowed to 
regulate itself, averaging 91°, was valued at 
9 cents a pound, and shrank ove: 2 per cent. 

Professor Robertson said the flavor of the 
cheese was nearly always controlled by the 
temperature at which the cheese was cured 
and kept. He explained how s curing and 
storing room of a properly regulated tem 
perature could be obtained for an outlay of 
$335, and the gain in merchantable value on 
300 cheese would be over $400, while this 
gain would last indefinitely as longas the 
equipment was kept up to the right shape. 

He referred to the work done by the 
Canadian Department cf Agriculture to 
secure proper care in the handling and 
transporting of cheese and butter, both on 
cars and ocean steamers. They had found 
much carelessness in taking the goods on 
the steamers at Montreal and off them 
on the other side, but by a threat to publish 
the names of the steamers and lines on 
which this occurred they had secured a most 
marked improvement. 

The president of the association in his 
opening address said that the exports of 
cheese from May 1 to Nov. 1, 1900, were 
2,077,000 boxes, and the stock on hand made 
in the year were 323.000 boxes, making 
2 400,000 boxes available for export. Owing 
to the higher prices of the season, this 
will bring $2,500,000 more than the 
cheese of 1899, buat the exports of 
butter were $2,000,000 less than last 
year. The exports in round numbers 
amounted to $20,000,000 for cheese and 
$5,000,000 for butter. They farnish to the 
Mother Country 60 per cent. of her cheese, 
and only seven per cent. of her batter. 
Fally oae third of the dairymen are not 
waking money, and they have not the 
proper facilities for doing the best work, 
and apparently do not care. They need to 
turn over a new leaf now, with the begia 
ning of a new century. 





Coarse Feed for Swine and Cattle 


In the attempt to make our farm stock 
very choice meat producers, concentrated 
food has been fed to such an extent that the 
animals have in many instances become 
dependent upon fine foods for their growth 
and development. It is possible to carry this 
feeding to such an extreme that the animals 
would beof little use if fed on anything else. 
The feeding of concentrated food must 
inevitably tend to weaken the vitality of 
the stock and make them unfit for general 
farm purposes. The stomach of cattle, 
sheep, swine or other domestic farm 
animal is filted for the digestion of coarse 
apd fine food, and if by accident or design 
either class of food are denied them that 
organ must undergo some change. The 
winter hothouse lambs which are reared 80 
carefully must be fed on rich, concentrated 
food to produce tender, delicate meat, and 
if coarse food was given to them they would 
goon cease to grow. They are an artificial 
product of the breedez’s art, and in their 
way they are very good. They serve a pur 
pose of their own, but not for the farmer. 

It would be mistaken economy for any 
except choice breeders to attempt to bring 
up their cattle, swine or sheep on any 





limited grain ration. Both from the point 


of view of cost and final results this policy 
would be a mistske. Coarse, bulky ood is 
essential ta the proper growth and develop 
ment of all farm animals, and with a little 
preparation this can be provided for the 
animals the whole year round. Experi 
ments made in feeding show that the best 
ration is one that includes a great variety 
of bulky food, mixed with fine concentrated 
food sufficiently to make the balance a sens 
ible one. The ratio of the two must of 
courre differ according to the relative nour 
ishing qualities of the coarse food. Clover 
contains mapy of the essential ingredients 
for forming muscle, bone and strength, but 
corn fodder, beans and good timothy hay 
farnish putriment in different proportions. 
A consistent ratic of grain, however, can 
be adopted for the winter and summer 
season, and then with liberal feeding of 
coarse fodder, roots and succulent food the 
animals are sure to thrive and fatten with- 
out much forcing. The normal growth of 
farm animals is after all the most desirable, 
for in this way they build ap an excellent 
constitation, which later will be in good 
form for fattening for the market. 
Pror. JameEs S. Dory. 
New York. 


Capacity of Farm Machinery. 


A correspondent of the New York Trib- 
une seys of the modern harvester and 
binder that cute and binds a swath of six 
to seven feet wide, which are the successful 
and popular seizes, that they cut about an 
acre an hour. With the old fashioned 
Cradle a gocd man would cut from 2% to 
three acres in a day, and a good man would 
bind as much, eo that the man with the 
machine would do in tenjhours four times 
as much as two men in the old way, or the 
machine is equal to the work of about seven 
men in ten hours. There are what are 
called ‘*headers,” which cut and 
bind 10 or 12 feetin a swath, but they 
are nos in common use. Oiher head 
ers cat from 14 tn 18 feet wide, 
bat do not bind, delivering it into 
header wagons, from which it is 
stacked and threebed frcm the stack 
Some of the larger grain farms have what 
iscalled the “combined harvester,’ cut- 
ting the heads from a swath of 18 to 40 feet 
in width, threshing, cleaning and begging 
it, all at one operation. But the larger the 
capacity of the machine the gréater the 
power required to operate it, and the cost 
of labor is not so much reduced, as it is 
changed from man power to horse power or 
steam power. The macnines make it 
possible to barvest wheat enough to supply 
the world within the time that it is in the 
best condition to harvest, and the men who 
would have been required to do all this by 
the old methods can now work in forest 
forge or factory. 











XF 
Advertising Piacards. 


An Australian journal remarks that every 
one knows how our Amercan cousins excel 
as advertisers, and that the agricultural 
machinery people take a rank second to 
none In this respect. The method does not 


as an American firm recently discovered. 
They issued a number of show cards repre 
senting the beautifal flesh-tinted Goddess 
of Liberty arrayed in scanty garmente, 
driving a harvester drawn by a pair of 
mighty black and orange tigers, and for 
warded a number to their German agente, 
who returned them, however, with the fol 
lowing letter written as a German might 
write in Eoglish: 

** The picture of your admirable machines, 
of which I the receipt acknowledge, is not 
usefal in this country, and it is of much 
regret to me that I request to return them 
permission. The womer of our country, 
when by circumstances to do agricultural 
work compelled, do not dress as your pict- 
ure shows is the custom in your wonderful 
country, and would not deem such garments 
with modesty to consist. : 

* Also we do not tigers for draught pur- 
poses cultivate, they not being to the coun- 
try native, norin our experience for such 
work well suited. I haveto my customers 
explained with earnestness that your 
picture is an allegory, and does not mean 
that your admirable machine should be 
operated by women too little clothed, nor 
ie it necessary that the place of horses shall 
be animals from the Zoolegical Garden be 
taken. [cannot use the cards as you in- 
atract and your farther advicés respectfally 
await.” 


Applies and Pears in France. 


The Assistant Pomologist of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Mr. W. A. Taylor, has 
two specimens of French fruit lying on his 
desk, which if they could be reproduced in 
this country and cold at the prevailing 
Paris prices, would net a small fortane per 
tree to the orchardist. One is a yellow 
French apple, weighing about 12 or 14 
ounces, which is selling now in France at 
85 cents per apple, by the hundred. These 
apples are counted like eggs; not sold by the 
bushel, peck or quarter peck as are choice 
avples here. The other specimen is a 
French pear which weighs 26 ounces, & 
monster frait, which more resembles a 
small pumpkin of rome kind than a 
pear. The flesh.of both these fruits is 
eald to be very delicious. It seems 
singular that the French do not prize 
red appler. At the Exposition, the judges 
conld not believe that American red apples 
could be first class, but Mr. Taylor says 
they were forced to an opposite conclusion 
after a practical tcial of their eating quali 
ties. The French red apples, he states, are 
somewhat inferior to the yellow varieties 
and far inferior to our best red apples. 
Notwithstanding the nearness to the French 
market, American apples took most of the 








prizes at Paris. 


bring the best results everywhere, however, . 
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AGRICULTURAL. 





Continuous Dairying. 


In my experience in farming in all 
branches I have found dairying the surest 
of any. It isa permanent business that is 
always safe. You can bardly say this of 
any other line of farming. The grain crop. 
the apple crop or the cattle supply may all 
go to pleces because of bad seasons Or poor 
matkets, and a man is nearly swamped. 
Everything practically ie lost aud he 
will have hard work to get on his 
feet again. With dairying, however, 
thie is not troe. If milk and creem 
do not pay there is butter or cheese to fall 
back apon. Ifthe grass crop failza little 
planning and work will enable you to 
winter your stock without mach ioss. Ia. 
deed, one can even convert the milk and 
buttermilk into good fat pigs and veals, if, 
for any other reason, there be no other sale 
or market for dairy products. There ie, in 
fact, a great number of ways of making 
money on the dairy, which gives to it a oer- 
tain surety of income that is very satistying. 

This, of course, always means that the 
dairyman must be progressive and up to 
date ip his management. Dairying today 
is @ continaous work that extends through- 
out the whole year. Merely summer dairy- 
ing will not do. A man who expects to 
work in summer on the dairy and idle for 
the rest of the season will be disappointed in 
his returns. Continuous dairying (s better 
in some respects than winter dairying. It 
distributes the work over the whole year 
and prevents it accumulating in the sam- 
mer or winter to discourage. 

Ia order to meke continuous dairying 
possible or profitable, the fandamental 
question of the whole indastry must be 
intelligently considered. That question is 
related to the kind, variety and cost of the 
food. It must ba settled definitely a year in 
advance. Aman who does not plan out 
his campaign thas in advance cannot expect 
to meet with the rewards he thinks due 
him. How much grass for sammer pastar- 
ing? How much for fall and early spring? 
What roots and grain for winter? What 
about the hay crop and the ensileg-? 
These are the items that mast be j lied 
down and satisfactorily disposed of before 
any work is attempted. Estimate the 
oumber of acres required to support a cow 
the year round, and then increase the herd 
or decrease it to come within the limit. It 
is oply by such system sng of the food 
question thet onecan hope to meet with 
deserving success. A harhszird way of 
having too mach food one summer ard not 
enough to keep the stock from nearly starv- 
ing the next wiater will hardly prove satis- 
factory. If proper attention is given to the 
little details of dairying, I believe it wil 
prove the surest way of making a living on 
she farm. W.E FARMEB. 

New Hampshire. : 





Dairy Notes. 


The Iowa Experiment Station states 
fn a recent bailetin, No. 52, their test 
of the amount of water absorbed by 
butter under different conditions, acd 
they found that the batter held most 
water when the cream was quite 
cool, or at 52°, and the water in which it 
wae washed was warmer, or at 70°. When 
the cream was warm, or at: 71°,and the 
water was at 40°, there was but little water 
absorbed in the butter. We need a 
standard for batter which shall declare 
that there shall not be over 13 per cent. of 
water in butter, or at least 85 per cent. of 
butter fat, and the balance in caseine, salt 
and other elements, inclading the moisture. 
Then we shall be sure of receiving what 
we pay for. Wescarcely care to spread our 
biseult or our steak with either cold water 
or sour buttermilk. 


One of the most remarkable instances of 
productiveness known is that of the fam: us 
Jersey cow, Adelaide of Ss. Lambert; she 
weighed when tested 1002 pounds, and in 31 
days she produced 2003} pounds of milk or 
more than twice her own weigh). Sie 
made 21 pounds 5} ounces of butter in seven 
days, and 82? pounds of milk in one day. 
9174 pounds in two weeke, or about 654 
pounds per day for that time. There may 
have been larger records, but that is large 
enough for a Jersey. 





At the Dairy Conference in Augusta, Me., 
held the first week in December, there 
were 43 samples of dairy and 10 samples of 
creamery butter scored, with a most ze 
markable recordin resulse. Taking 100 as 
the score of perfection in the dairy samples 
one was marked 98 points, four othere 97 or 
more, four more 96 or above, eight others 
95 or more, four from 94 ton 944, two were 
93, three were 92, one as 914 and seven at 
91, three at 90 and only six bslow 90. Every 
sample was lacking in flavor, from two 
points in 50 in the first, down to 12 pointe 
in some of the lowest, bat only three fell 
one point below in the 25 given for textare, 
36 received the fall 10 points in color, four 
only nine points, two had eight pointe and 
one but six points. Ten points were al- 
lowed for perfect salting to 40 sampler, and 
three only received nine points, while of 
the five points for texture 41 were given 
the fall amount and two received only four 
points. 

This shows a large degree of skill in the 
manufacture and working of the butter,and 
the lack of perfect flavor may have been 
due to the character of the food, to some 
lack of care in milking or allowing the milk 
to remain too long in the odors of the stable, 
or possibly to milx or cream sbsorb'ng 
something to affect flavor after it reached 
the house. Wethinka not unusaal cause 
of this trouble is the impurity of the water 
ased in washingthe butter or dairy uten- 
sile,tor it ise hard work to convince a fa:mer 
thas the water from his well is not the 
eweetest and purest that ever gashed from 
the earth. 

Bat the creameries did not make as good 
ashowing. One scored 96) pounds, three 
95, one 94, two 93 and one only 91. Inall 
cases but the last the loss was entirely in 
flavor, that losing also in color and salting 
one point each. Where there are many 
patrong, it is not easy to make every one 
exerc(\se that care in matters of cleanliness 
which is necessary to make batter perfect 


in flavor. Some may have an unpleasant. 


flavor and others simply be lacking in good 
flavor, which last indicates a need of more 
care in providing good food. 





When the practice of washing the butter- 
qmilk out of the butter in the churn was first 
began it was charged that the flavor was 
washed out of the butter. We have no 
doubt that this was trae, or that some of 
the rich nutty flavor was so taken out. It 
was then the custom not to try to get the 
buttermilk out until the batter was nearly 
all gathered into one solid lump, and it re- 
quired considerable churning in two or 
three waters to remove the buttermilk. 
Then few used water cooler then that in the 
well or spring, seldom below 48° to 50°. 


When they had learned to begin the wash 
ing while the batter was in grains about as 
large acs wheat kernels, and to ase lod 
water at about a temperature of 40°, which 
cbilied the butter, they found there was 
litsle if any lose of flavor, and if the water 
nad a handfal of fine salt to each gallon it 
reqaired but one or at most two washings 
to get it free from milk, and we thought the 
flavor was improved or brought oat more 
fally. 


At the Ind iapa State Dairy Association 
meeting a short time ago one of the speak- 
told of inspecting the books of a creamery, 
and he found that there had been paid to. 
one patron $6 72 for 1019 pounds of milk in 
Jane. This was the milk of three cows 
and tested 89 per cent. fat. Another man 
brought in the same amount from one cow, 
testing a little higher. and he paid him $7.13, 
or the first received $2.24 income from each 
cow in a month, and the one cow man 
received $4.89 more for her milk than the 
other man’s cows averaged. _Pcobably this 
did not fairly represent the aifference, for 
cows which give buat 320 pounds each in 
Jane are not i. kaly to give milk as long as 
one giving three times that amount. The 
one cow showed a fair profit, even allowing 
for good feeding, and the three cows would 
not pay for the feed they eat. 


Some of the dairy papers are advancing 
objections to the farm separators apon the 
ground that the creamery needs the help 
and co-operation of all the farmers to keep 
ap the suoply of milk. But the farmer 
wants his skimmilk tor calves and pigs and 
poultry, and he wants it sweet and clean. 
Many of the creameries took no pains to 
give it to them in that condition. They 
were not willing to bay milk according to 
ite butter fat until they found that they 
were likely tolose the patronage of those 
who had the best cows, gsve the best food, 
and brought the best milk. Even now some 
of them insiet on an “ overran,”’ or a ** rake 
down” from the party they sell to, that 
reduces the profit of the farmer to increase 
that of the maker or owner of the factory, 
and some farmers have not liked that way 
of doing business. 




























































Butter Market. 


The lower rates at other pointe have 
forced prices of butter down in Boston, al- 
though we have a scarcity instead of a sur- 
plus of str otly fine quality. Buyers are not 
wiling to pay over 22 cents in round lots or 
223 cents for a few small lots of extra in 
assorted tubs, while 22 cents ‘is top figure 
for large tabs. Evstern bas a range from 
20 to 32 cents. Firsts 20 to 21 cents and 
seconds at 18 to 19 cents are more abundant, 
and shrewd buyers might get a discount 
from these figures. There are some lots of 
Jane creamery that touch 22 cents, but 
there is bat little of this grade to 
be bad, and the bulk of that from stor- 
ege goes at 21 cents for extra and 19to 20 
cents for firsts. Many buyers prefer stor 
age to fresh arrivals at same figures. 
Dairy in only moderate demand at 20 cents 
for Vermont extra, 17 to 18 cents for firsts, 
and 16 to 17 cents for seconds. Renovated 
butter dall now at 15 to 17 cents, and imisa- 
tion at 13} to 15 cents, with ledles 12 to 14 
cents. Some lots were teken for export at 
13 cents, and not much goes above that. 
Boxes and prints in fair demand at 23 to 
234 cents for extra northern creamery, 23 
cents for Western, extra dairy 21 cents and 
common to good 19 to 20 cents. 

Tne receipts of butter for the week were 
12,140 tabs and 15,109 bexes, a total weight 
ot 577,808 pounds, inclading 9516 pounds ip 
transit for export, and with the latter de 
ducted the net total ie 568,292 pounds,agatnet 
543 194 pounds the previous week and 607 216 
pounds the corresponding week last year.) 

The exports of batter from Boston for the 
week were 18630 pounds, againet 3721 
pounds last year. From New York the 
exports were 6243 tubs. 

The Qaincy Market Cold Storage Ccm- 
pany reports for the week as follows: 
Taken in, 312 tubs; ont, 7373 tubs; stock, 
57.050 tubs, ageinet 35.403 subs same time 
last year. The Eastern Compeny reports a 
stock of 7764 tubs, againet 2737 tubs last 
year, and with these added the total stock 
ie 64814 tubs, against 48,280 tabs, an 
tnerease for this year of 26,534 sabes. 





Vegetabies in Boston Market. 


There is but a moderate supply of native 
vegetables and prices generally are firm. 
There may not be an absolate scarcity, but 
tre dealers sre not urgirg buyers to teke 
large lots. Oo some varieties prices have 
advanced. We find beets and carrote 
steady at 40 to 50 cents a box, parspips 
50 to 60 cents, and fiat turnips 
40 to 50. White ,French are higher st 
$1.25 to $1 40, and so are yellow at $1.25 
While there are some native onions nct 
bringing much over $2 to $2.25 a barrel, 
best sound hard lots are $275 to $3. Span- 
fishin small supply at. $1.25 a crate and 
Bermuda in demand at 83.75 to $3. Leeks 
at 40 cents a dcz3ar, and. radishes 
the same. Cucumbers steady at $12 
to $14a hundred. Green peppers $2.50 tu 
93 a case, of alx backets. Hothouse toma- 
toes 35 cents a pound, and Southern at $2.50 
to #3 50 a crate, as to quality. Celery steady, 
batia small demand at $4to $5 a box 
Hubbard equach $30 per top, turban and 
marrow $1 50 to $1.75 a barrel. 

Cabbages are qaiet at $1 to $1 25 a barrel, 
and sprouts 12 to 15 cents a quart. Beet 
greens at 75 to 85 cents a boxand dandelions 
$1.50. Letiucs $175 to $225 a long box, 
native epinach 50 centsa box and Southern 
$1to $1.25 a barrel for good. Some poor 
lote sold from 50 cents upward as to condi 
tion. Parsley higher at $1.50 to $1 75 a box, 
and endive 60 cents. Egg plant $2 to $3 a 
case. Artichokes $1.50 a bushel, and mush 
roome 40 to 50 cents a pound. String beans 
fairly plenty at $1.75 to $2.50 a orate for 
both wax and green. 

Potatoes in liberal supply and dull, with 
bat little change in qi10tation, but an easier 
market. Aroostook Green Mountains 70 
cents for extra and 68 cents for fair to good. 
Hebrons 68 cents for extra and 65 to 67 
cents for fair to good. Dakota Rea 55 to 60 
cente, York State white 60 cents for round 
and 55 to 58 cents for long. Western long 
white 55 cents, and round 58 to 60 cents. 
Sweet potatoes in light supply with buat 








‘Brevity is the 
Soul of Vit. 


Wit is wisdom. Blood is life. Impure 
blood is living death. Health depends 
on good blood. Disease is due to bad 
blood. The blood can be purified. 
Legions say Hood’s Sarsaparilla, Amer- 
ica’s Greatest Blood Medicine, purifies it. 
A brief story but it tells the tale. 
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little demand, at $1.75 for Jersey double 
head barrei«. 





Domestic and Foreign Frui:s. 


The apple trade is dull, with receipts of 
9667 barrels last week and exports of 7362 
barrels, The amount left is ample for the 
wants of the trade. King are $2.50 to $3 
and Spy $2 to $3. No. 1 Baldwin and 
Greening $1.75 to $225 and No. 2 $1.25 to 
$150. Talman Sweet $1.50 to $2 and poor 
to fair cooking 75 cents to $125. P-ars are 
scarce, bat jobbers have a few in cold 
storage at $2 to $4 a box, as to variety and 
condition. Oranberries moving slowly at 
easter prices. Cave Cod choice dark $3 to 
$8.50, mediam $7 to $7.50 a barrel; boxes $2 
to $2.50. 

Florida strawberries are in light supply 
at 60 to 75 cents a quart box. Florida 
oranges dull, and many in poor condition. 
Good to choice bright $250 to $3, russet 
$2 25 to $2.75, large frait $2 to $2.50, poor to 
fair $125 to $175. Tangerines $4 to $5. 
Grape fruit $5 to $5 50 a box for choice and 
$4 to $450 for fair to good. Florida pine 
apples in moderate supply at $250 to §3 50 
@ case as to quality. 

Jamaica oranges are $4.75 to $5 a barrel, 
boxes 176, 200 and 216 counte $2.75 to $3, 126 
and 150 counts $250. California navels, 
176, 200 and 216 $2 75 to $3 25, 150 $2 50 to 
$2.75, 112 $225, and 160 $175 to $2. 
Jamaica grape frait $3.50 to §5 50a box. 
Messina and Palermo lemons fancy 300 
counts $3 35 to $3.50, 160 counts choice $2 t: 
$2.25, 420 to 500 counts $125 to $150 
Malaza grapes $6 to $8 per cask. Dates ot 
4to 48 cents a pound. Smyrna fige 8 to 15 
cents, and bananas $1 50 to $2 50 a stem. 


Bos30n Commerce. 


Between Satarday, Jan. 12, and Feb. 1 
there are 23 steamers scheduled to leave 
Boston for Europe, carrying about 2,750,000 
bushels of grain. Twenty-tnree steamer» 
in 19 days, and averaging more than 144 000 
bushelsadsy. This will perhaps be abou: 
one-half their entire cargoes, as cotton ship 
ments will be larce, while provisions ano 
live animale are important items on some of 
them. A!l excepting two are of the regalar 
lines and they are divided as follows: War 
ren line to Liverpool, three steamers, 255,- 
000 bushels; Domiaion line, Liverpool, two 
steamers, 240,000 busbele; Wilaons an« 
Farnese-Le} laud line, two steamers,145 000 
bushels to London. Elder Demp line, 
two steamers, to Avonmouth 250,000 bush- 
ele; Holiand-Boston line, two steamers, 
240,000 bushels. Rotterdam-Allen line t 
Giasgow, two steamers, 200,000 bushels 
Wilson line to Hall, one steamer, 50000 
bashels. Scandinavian-American line, on: 
steamer for Copenbagen, 35,000 bushel 
Capard line for Liverpool, one steamer 
120,000 bushele. Leland line to L'verpool 
three steamers, 680,000 bushels. Johnston 
line to London, two steamers, 170.000 bueb 
ele, while it is expected shat the two tramp 
steamers will take abou: 500,000 bashels t- 
gether. Of course there may be some change: 





in amounts made according to the re- 


ceipts of other freight whose shipment fer 
more urgent or more profitableto the steam. 
ehip companies, butwe givethem as now 
echeduled. Most of these steamers star 
from the terminals of the Boston & Maine 
railroad, and thie promises to be a record 
breaking year both for that road and for the 
general commerce of Boston. These 
steamers vary in capaci y from 12,000 tone 
burden to 2500 tone, and pri b-bly each will 
be loaded to ite Jimit with grain and othe: 
exporis. 


New York Markets. 


Native vegetables are in fair supply. 
Southern are generally plenty and in good 
condition. Havana vegetables generally 
poor and selling slowly, with Bermada in 
better demand. Tabie potatoes in large 
supply, bat many poor lots and prices have 
wice range. Long Islandin bulk $150 to 
$1 87 a barrel, Jersey $1.25 to $1.50, Stete 
and Western, per 180 pounds $1 50 to $1.75 
Bermada No. 1 $4 to $475, No. 2 $3 to 
$350. Sweets steady at $2 to $235 for 
Vineland, $1.75 to $2 for other Jersey 
and 75 cents to $1 for Southern yellow 
Gaions in only moderate supply but a light 
demand. Connecticut snd Long Island, 
white $3.50 to $5, yellow $2 to $2.75 and red 
$2 to $250 a barrel. O.ange County ip 
bags, white $250 to $4, red $2 to $2.12 
Siate and Western yellow double head 
barrels $2 25 to $2 50; per 150 pounds, yellow 
$2 25 to $2.50, and red $2 to $3.25. Bermuda 
$2 25 a crate. Beets, Long Island, 75 cents to 
$1a barrel. Florida $1 a crate and New 
Orleans $3 to $3 50 per 100 banches, Oar. 
rote, washed, 75 cents to $1, and unwashed 
60 to 75 cente a barrel. Bermuda 75 cents to 
81a crate. Rovela tarnips 70 to 20 cents for 
Jersey and 75 to 85 cents for Canada. Pare- 
nips 75 cents to $a barrel. Sqaacb, HAub- 
dard, $1.50 to $1.75a barrel, marrow $1 to 
$1.25. Florida white 75 cente to $1 a crate. 
Pompkine 50 to 75 cents a barrel. Ocelery 
from 10 to 60 cents ad 23n roote, as to siz- 

Cabvages are steady at $3 to $4a barres 
for Long Island and $14 to $i8aton for 
State. Two carloads of caulifi were from 
California; one sold well from $2.50 to $3 50 
acace, the other was poor and went fo: 
$1.25 to $2. Fiorida baskete $1.50to $2 
Sproute from 4 to 10 cents a quart, Norfolk 
kale 65 ¢oj80 cents a barrel and spinach 75 
cents to $1 25. with Ba.timore 65 to 75 cente. 
Lettuce, New Orleans, $2 to $3 50 a barrel, 
ané Florida $1 to $3 for balf-barrel baskets. 
New Orleans chicory $2 50to $4.50 a bar- 
rel, escarole, the same, romaine §2 to $3, or 
50 to 75 cente a crate for Bermuda. Parsley 
from Bermuda $1.25 to $1.50 a box. 

Florida cucambers $2 to $3 crate and 
tomatoes $1 to $2.50 Havana at 75 cents to 
$125 a carrier. Florida egg plante dall at 
$2 50 to $4 a barrel, $1.25 to $2 for hall 

parrel crates. Peppers $1 to $1.25 a 
carrier, okra $1.75 to $225 a carrier for 
Fiorida and $1 to $1 50 for Havana. Green 
peas scarce and Florida baskets $1 25 to 








$2 S'ring beans mostly poor, with prices 
from 75 cents to $2.25 a basket or crate, 
mootly from $1 50 down. 

Apples in larze supply, but quality varie 
very much, and prices vary accordingly. 
Newtown Pippins $1.25 to $3.50 a barrel, 
Spitzenberg $2 50 to $4 Spy and Bn Davis 
$2 to $3, Baldwins, fancy, double head 
berrels, $2.75 to $3, average prime §2.25 to 
$250, and common to fair $175 to $2. 
Greenings running down in quality. A few 
fancy bring $250 to §3, and good to 
prime $2 to $250. Winter sorts poor 
to fair, $125 to $1.75. Grapes are 
dall, Catawba, small baskets, 8 to 10 cents 
and cases 75 cents to $115. Oran- 
berries in moderate demand, Cape Cod, 
large, late fancy $9 50 to $10 a barrel. good 
to choles $ 9:0 $9 50, fair to good $8.50 to 
$9, Jersey prime $7.50 a barrel, crates at $2 
to $2.40 for fairto extra, Florida straw- 
berries coming more freely and dall at 30 to 
50 cents a quart box. 


Sophie 7th of Hood Farm. 


We present to the readers of this paper 
this week the first pictureof a daughter of 
the bali Torono, owned at Hood Farm, 
Lowell, Mess., ever published. Her name 
is Sophie 7sh of H. F., and a great little cow 
che is. She was dropped Jane 10, 1895, and 
bad her last calf March 19, 1900,a solid 
colored, fine looking ball by Pedro Signal 
Lendseer. With this calf she made ajbutter 

est of 16 pounds 4 ounces, on a grain ration 

of 9 pounds. It was divided up as follows: 
23 pounds bran, 3 pounds corn meal, 2 
— ground oate, 13 pounds cottonseed 
meal. 

Sophie 7th is a grand individual. She is 
a perfect type of a dairy cow, is an econom- 
teal producer and a very persistent milker. 
Tforono, her sire, has three daaghters 
in she 14-pound list, including the show 
cows Figgis and Marna. 

Torono is a full brother of Sophie 
Hadson, that gave in 10 months 11,496 
sounds two ounces mi'k, testing 716 pounds 
14 ounce: butter. Thedam of Sophie 7th 
ot Hood Farm wat Dame Qiickly 4:h. She 
wasa cow capable of a good butter test, buat 
@was owned by a man who sold milk, and 
consequently she was never bred for 
a record. Dame Qaickly 4th is by 
St. Helier Lowndes, out of Dame 
Qalekly. St. Helier Lowndes is by Lord 
Darlington’s Vietor St. Heller, out of 
C nata, 27 pounde, full sleter to Lady 
Essex, 18 pounds 12 ounces. Lord Darling- 
ton’e Victor St. Helier is by Lord Darling- 
t n, oat of Pavon, a daughter of St. Helier. 
Dame Q iickly was a very excellent cow. It 
was Gstimaied that she mads 600 pounds of 
buster in ayear. She is by a son of the Jer 
sey Balie of Scituate bali Black Defiance, 
end her dem is out of the imported cow 
Curona, 14 pounds. There is in the Hocd 
farm herd a full sister of Sophie 7th witha 
butter test of 14 pouads 34 ounces. 

The Torono stock at Hood Farm is 
va ued very highly, and it looks as though 
‘e would be as prepotent as his sire, 
Sophie’s Tormentor, in getting cows that 
oumDine beauty with atility. 








Export Apple Trade.’ 


The total apple shipments to European 
oorte for the week ending Jan. 12, 1901, were 
39,612 barrels, including 25,214 barrels to 
Liverpoo), 4812 barrels to London, 7696 
barrels to Glasgow and 1890 barrels various. 
The exports included 7362 bsrrele ftom 
Boston, 6844 barrels from New York, 23,999 
barrele from Portland, 755 barrels from 
Halifax and 652 barrels from St. John, 
N. B. For the same week la*t year the 
epple shipments were 35,993 barrels. 
The total apple shipments since the open- 
ing of the season have been 1,075 878 bar- 
rele. same time last year 1,037 378 barrels. 
to detail, the shipments heve been 356,192 
barrels from Boston, 194,287 barrele from 
Nee York, 126,479 barrele from Portland, 
246,955 barrele from Montreal, 127,658 bar- 
rele from Halifax, 20,801 barrels from 
Annapolis and 3506 bazrels from St. John, 


Maynard & Child received the following 
cable Monday from the Liverpool apple 
market: ‘* New Eogland and Ultonia eell- 
ing; 10,000 barrels sold ; prices lower in con- 
eequence of fruit being in poor condition; 
demand good for best qualities, but inferior 
and out of condition parcels do badly ; many 
parcels very wasty; Baldwins in genera) 
— 16 to $3.12, few ,of best quality $3 36 to 

3 84. 





Boston Fish Market. 


The market is a little stronger this week, 
with a quick demand and fair prices. Some 
fancy fish are short, but on the whole the 
market is fairly supolied. Market cod are in 
fair supply at 22 to 23 cents, with large at 33 
to 34 cents, and steak at 43 to 54 cents. Haa- 
doek is bringing 33 cente. Hake sre not so 
plenty, large bringing 33 cents and 2 cents 
for emell. Pollock is steady at 13 to 2 cents, 
with cusk at 2 cents, Bass are in light 
supply at 20 cents for striped, 10 cents for 
sea, and 8 cents for black. Halibut is 
steady at 15 cents for white and 12 cents for 
gtay, with bluefish at 15 cents for green and 
8 eente forfrozen. Spanish mackerel steady 
at 16 cents, sheepshead 15 cents, pompano 
11 cents and red snappers 10 to 15 cents. 
Leke trout are stronger at 12 cents, with sea 
trout at 6 cents. Whitefish is bringing 10 
cents, with perch steady at 123 cents for sea 
end 6 cents for white. Piekerel in fail sup- 
ply at 12 cente. Smelts are easy at10 to 14 
cents for native and 4 to 6 cents for East- 
ern, Eelsare 8 cents. Fresh tongues 10 
cents and cheeke 8 cente. Salmon are 
quite steady at 50 cents for Eastern green 
and 15 cents for frozen, with Western at 8 
cents. Oysters are steady in fair demand 
at $1 for Norfolke, $1.15 for selected 
Norfolke, $1.25 for fresh opened Stam- 
fords, and $1.25 to $150 for Providence 
tivers. In the shell Biue Pointe $2 a 
bushel. Clams are not so plenty at 50 


cents a gallon, or $3.50 to $3 a barrel. 
Shrimps 80 cents a gallon, and scallops 80 


‘| eents to $1 a gallon. Lobsters are steady 


at 16 cents alive and 17 cents boiled. 
Dairy Records. 

(Paper by Samael E. Watson, San Fran- 
ciseo, at the annual convention of the 
California Dairy Association. | 

I have learned from my own experience 
that bockkeeping must be adjasted to the 
nature of the business and seimplitied as 
much as possible for limited operations, 
ond have learned that careful records are 
essential, however small the business may 
be. I believe this so firmly that in starting 

a mipiatare dairy as a foundation for an in · 

oreace, I have undertaken to weigh the milk 

from each cow morning and evening, and 
take weekiy tests of the butter fat. It does 
aot eeem feasible to charge the cost of 
maintenance separately, and I propose to 
aet this by estimate atthe end of the year, 





recorded value of producte. 

B. B. Garler, a succesefal Eastern dairy- 
map, suggests that,if the milk cannot be 
weighed at every milking, it may be 
weighed periodically for three successive 
days in each month, or four times a year, 
and the composite test be made. He says 
that a reasonably ateutate record may be 
kept by this occasional test, and that by 





comparison with the actual sales 1s may be 
varied. 

It seems to me that after the milk from 
an animal hae been weighed and tested for 
a season, and ite yield determined, that an 
occasional tes’ is sufficient. It is not likely 
that the percentage of fat will vary from 
year to year, therefore superficial records 
of the yield from a cow which has been 
thoroughly tested seems to be all that is 
necessary, but the close test suggested 
should be made after the animal has 
reached maturity. 

The advantage of knowing the value of 
every cow is too apparent to require discus- 
sion, but there are secondary advantages 
which may be mentioned. While it is a 
satisfaction for the owner to kaow the 
earning capacity of each individael in his 
herd, the fact that he begins to keep a rec 
ord will edacate him in dairy priacipies. It 
the test proves him to be wrong in his fixed 
beliefe, the next step will be made in 
searching out the reason, and [this opens a 
wide field for stady, with ‘the ultimate re- 
eult that he will be taken out of the old 
routine for the matual benefit of himself 
and his cows. 

Others than the family may be interested 
in the herd, and the keeping of records 
gives the wife and elder children an insight 
into affairs of the dairy. A son or daughter 
will often be ready to keep the accounts for 
a moderate compensation, and in these days 
of commercial education in the schools a 
great deal of waste energy may be atilized 
in this way to the matual benefit of all 
concerned. 

It is often a problem as to the fature of 
the boy or girl,and they are usually allowed 
to drift into any employment that may offer 
when at the working age. I believe it is 
better to give them something to do at 
home, jast as soonas they can ba made 
usefal, and alsoto compensate them as an 
inducement to persevere. In addition to 
keeping the records, they may be givan the 
testing and chemical problems to solve, 
thereby spplying some of the schoo! studies 
in a practical way in which a moderate 
salary is an incentive to continuous and in- 
creasing effort. The dairy basiness in- 
cludes so many practical and scientific 
questions that the most ambitious boy or 
girl can stay (right at home and find satis- 
factoryjemployment, 


Saddle Horse Gatts. 


In the New York department of a recent 
number of the BREEPER, after speakiag of 
the strong demand for saddle horses and of 
the riding sehools, Mr. Watson says: ‘' At 
almost apy hour of the day can ba seen the 
out door classes taking their lessons in the 
park, bat, ob, ms! what a rough going 
set of saddie horses a‘e seen there, too. 
Some of the yourg ladies who are gamely 
determined to ride are really and traly pay- 
ing dearly for the privilege, for with the 
Eoglish orez3 for a trotting and centering 
horse, instead of the easy riding Kentacky 
gaited horse, they are shaken up worse than 
a soldier on a gun carriage traveling over a 
rocky roed ona gallop.” In E.giand they 
ride a trotting and canteripg horse,for there 
are no gaited ones there. The swell Ameri- 
can rides a trotter because it’s English, 

Ithough he will invariably tell you it is 
because he needs all of the exercise he can 
get, bat w en selecting a horse he looks for 
the one which has the easiest trot and 
canter. 

The riding teachers dissuade the use of 
the gaited horse. for it requires buat little 
ekill or teaching to ride him, sothe more 
difficult the galt the more lessons required 
by the pupil. A riding insiructor who 
called on me a sbort time ago inquired 
““Who sold that horse to Miss W——?” with 
the remark. “She has only taken four les- 
eons, and she should have taken 24 before 
she onght to ride alone.” And when | told 
him that I sold her the horse, and that he 
would go all of the gaite, including the 
single foot, he said: ‘*I don’t teach one to 
ride that gait, for any little girl can ride a 
single footer, and then she can soon ride a 
trotter, and that would spoil my business.’’ 

The scademies make much of their 
money by selling horses to their patrons. 
Aboutall thatis required to make one of 








THE STYLISH ENGLISH SEAT. 


the Koglish kind isto cut off his tail, teach 
him to cant-r, which is frequently done in 
afew hours, and he is ready for the cus- 
tomer. It requires a great deal of time to 
properly educate and develop a gaited horse 
in this pert of the country. Ia partes of the 
West and South, where nearly everybody 
rides, the gaits are easily taught while the 
horse is going to town, driving stock, or in 
his regular every-day work. 

The English rider sits far back on the 
saddle and supports his legs by short atir- 





rape, attached near the front of the saddle, 
and hangs on to the reins to keep his 


when comparing total outlay for feed with | 


balance. He claims that a short stirron 
gives @ more secure seat, while oar Westar, 
end Southern men, whoare by far the better 
riders, use a loug stirrup attached near the 
centre of the saddle; it enables them to ride 
without the least support from the re; ** 
The position on horseback should resc:,,... 
the position when sitting on a high «:... 





THE CORRECT SEAT. 


rather than on a low chair. On the ch:); 
the weight is supported on the seat and the 
spine has a tendency to carve outwards 5: 
the shoulders and chest to drop forward 
On the stool the legs hanging down the 
weight is supported more directly under 
the hips, the spine curving inward and :); 
head and shoulders are more easily throw: 
backwards. ‘ : 

The point ona horse where the lemat 
motion is imparted is about half way po. 
tween the point of the shoulders and the 
coupling, jast over the central point of all 
four of the horee’s feet, therefore the saddl 
should be placed where the riders Weight 
would be most eqaally distributed ovar this 
point. Likea seesaw board ora rocking 
street car, the least motion is felt in the 
centre of the board or car, and it is impor- 
tant that when the rider’s weight is trans- 
ferred to the stirraps, it shoa'd not thereby 
be transferred to another point, so the 
attachment of the stirrups should a):0 be 
near the centre of the saddle. In rising to 
the trot on an English saddle the constant 
shifting of the weight greatly interferes 
with the eqallibriam of the body. The 
legs should hang nearly straight down and 
not be permitted to work along the sides of 
the horse. [ ean understand why the 
American dude objects to the gaited horse, 
forthe Prince of Wales doesn’s ride that 
kind, bat I can’t quite understand whya 
sensible American who rides a trotting and 
cantering horse should object toa gaited 
one which takes the same gaits his does 
with additional ones. ; 

My way of thinking is that the more 
accomplishments a hurse has the better. 
The different gaits are simply accomplish- 
ments to be used at the will of the rider 
and are not obtrusive in any way, simply 
an ability to be called on when desired, I 
take pleasure in riding a tcotsing horse: 
have ridden 50 or more miles in a day at 
that gait; many times [ also enjoy the other 
gaits and appreciate the comfort derived 
from using the educated saddle horse. Very 
few people in the East have ever ridden a 
—— —— gaited horse. conse- 
quently don’t know how to 
po neti @ppreciate one 

Not long agoa gentleman from 9 neigh- 
boring city purchased a couple of horses 
one a first-class trotting and cantering ead. 
dle mare, the other a gaited horse. About 
a month later I met him, and he said, “ 1 
have sold that mare and am now riding the 
easy gaits for pleasure. I tell my friends 
when | want exercise 1 will saw wood.” 

A horse to be eligible to the gaited show 
ring must possess the following five distinct 
gaits, which he will take as the will of tho 
e.der, without mixing. First isthe fist foot 
walk. Second isthe slow gait, of which 
there are three kinds, i. e., stepping pace 
running walk and fox trot,all are recugn zad 
ander the distinction of ‘' stealing away,” 
and there is little choice between them -ai ther 
one answers the requirements of the show 
ring. Third isthe canter. Fourth ie the 
trot. Fifth and last is the single foos or 
rack, as it is termed in the South and West. 

When selecting a gaited horse this last 
geit isthe one above all to watch and see 
that it is properly done, for the Dacing gait 
is very frequently palmed off for the Single 
foot, which in my opinion is by far the 
least desirable gait a riding horse can take. 
In the square or pure trot, a horse strikes 
diagonaily a forward and a hind foot on the 
ground in exactly the same time. Ina true 
oace both fees on a side strike at tne same 
time, so when you count one, two, all of the 
"Fipaieaie tnes in none 

sor 

of the trot and pace, the. * pe a 
ground one at a time, or singly, so you 
count one, two, three, four, when the revo- 
lation is complete. If properly done the 
hoot brats @ui be iu reguiar even time 
Boffalo Bill says,“ Norider in the West 
oangs on to the bridle reins to keep his 
balance in the saddie. | don’s know any- 
thing abous park riding from personal ex- 
perience, bat [ cen’s imagine anything more 
ancomfortable than an Eoglish saavle. a 
ehort stirrap and aa Eoguieh trotting horse 
for a man who has te ride for aoty or 
pleasure. GEor@E S. CLARK. 
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NOBBY_.TURNOUT= 
Require everything to be in keep!=* A 
stylish earriage, a showy harness aud 8 )® 
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must be well. You feed properly, *" 
not all. You should feed also his . — 
allow the hair to grow beautifully vy· 
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POULTRY, 


Winter Eggs Layers. 
‘phere are many don’ts for those who 
ralse eggs for winter to follow, but along 
qith them there are plenty of things to do 
which are probably neglected through care- 
jasgness more than anything else. It is 
aasy enough to say don’t do this or that, but 
; would be more to the point to say what 
todo. The egg layers are now in partica- 
er evidence on the farm, and every owner 
:! poultry is counting the number of eggs 
iatd. It ie quite necessary to the success of 
:>e business that this should be dope. If 
ere is no apxlety abouts what they are 
)ing they are very apt to be neglected and 
.:elr oommon every day needs overlooked. 
‘here ie nothing eo important at this 
mo ot tho year as that of guarding the 
poultry against eolds. The forerunner of 
eroup is a cold, and when it once starts 
soong the egg layers itis death to the 
profits for shat Some seem to 
iniok that colds and cold. henhouses are 
closely related, and as a result they shat up 
soe houses for the winter and keep the hen 
irom every cold wave. There is danger in 
this, because poorly ventilated houses will 
csase colde more than a cold house. The 
next great caase of colds ie dampness. 
Let this collect in the henhouse, and give 
poor ventilation, and the results will be 
inevitable. Poultry can stand extremes o 
eold weather as well as human beings, bat 
they cannot live in close, damp houses 
wiater or summer without getting the roup. 
rhe next important point to observe is to 
xeep the fowls exercising. They are apt to 
overfeed in their winter quarters and be- 
eome lazy asa result. They should be made 
to take exercise. If they refase to do it feed 
them less and make them scratch and bunt 
for their food evecy morning. Overfeeding 
is one of the surest ways to make laz, 
fowls, and lazy birds are generally poor eag 
layers. Lt ie better to keep the birds a little 
short of food rather than overfeed them. 
They will be better for it later, and if green 
food, shells and lime forming foods are 
given in abandapce, they will lay better. 
Fattening food is not the (deal one for their 
winter rasiov. ANNE C. WEBSTER. 





Poultry and Game. 


The receipts of poultry have been libera 
during the week, though choice fresh-kilied 
chickens and choice small hen turkeys are 
not very abundant. Fresh-kilied large 
chickens bring 14 to 15 cents and fair to 
good 9 to 1l cents. Fowl are 11 to 12 cents 
for extra choice and fair to good 9 to 10 
cents. Ducks 12 to 14 centsand geese 10 
to 12 cents. Pigeons in good supply at 75 
cents to $1 adc zen and equabs alittle scarce 
at $175 to $225. Western dry packed 
chickens are 11 to 12 cents for choice and 8 
to 10 cente for fair to good. Fowl 8 to 10 
cents and old roosters 6 cents. Choice 
turkeys are 113 to 124 cents for drawn, 11 to 
12 cents undrawn, with young toms at 9 to 
10 cents and fair to good 8 to 9 cents, No. 
2at7 cents. Dacks 10to 12 cents and geese 
8 to 9 cents. Live poultry, fowls scarce 
at 10 cents, chickens more plenty at 9 to 10 
cente and old roosters 6 cents. 

Game moving slowly, but prices are 
steady. Choice dark grouse 90 cents to 
$1.15, but most at $1.10 to $1.15, while light 
are 60 to 80 cents, with 75 cents the prevail 
ing price. A good supply of quail at $1.75 
a dozen for choice, and others from $1 to 
$1.50. Wild ducks steady with fair demend 
for choice heavy birds. Canvas backs $1.50 
to $2.50 a pair, red head $1.25 to $1.50, black 
80 cents to $1, mallard 75 to 90 cents, and 
teal 50 to 60 cents. Rabbits in fair demand. 
Western at 15 to 20 cents a pair, and jacks 
40 to 60 cents. 











HORTICULTURAL. 


Orchara and Garden. 


A writer in the New England Grocer says 
it isa facs that New Eagland has shipped 
more than 500,000 barrels of apples to the 
Western States this year. That seems like 
” carrying coals to Newcastle,” after all we 
have read about the great orchards there, 
butthe fact is a proof that there are no 
apples grown that have a reputation for 
good flavor and long keeping qualities equal 
to those grown here in New England among 
the rocks. 


We have been informed tkat much of the 
Paris green soja in the past season was 
found to have been soadulterated that those 
who used it it in spraying either in the 
orchard or potato field found it to fail to 
destroy the insects, and doubtless it was 
experience with this staff that led one 
writer to assert that it had been used so 
long that the bugs had become accustomed 
to it and immune to its poisonous ¢ffects, as 
do those who are known as arsenic eaters. 
The worst report comes from the Oalifornia 
station, which says they found three kinds 
there, one being bogus and absolutely 
worthless, another so badly adulter- 
ated as to be nearly so, and the 
third of a low grade which might be 
effective if enough were ured, but wher 
used according to the usual directions would 
be of little value, as the spray would be tco 
week to do any good. Pare Paris greep 
cannot well be sold now for less than 30 
cents a pound, while some are said to have 
sold it for 12 cents, bat if the price isto be 
saken asa criterion in buying, the chances 
are that one might pay the higher price ana 
zet the poorer article. Thisis worse thap 
pick ng a man’s pocket because the buyer 
‘oses his money, his labor and shen his 
crop of fruit or vegetables. There sbould 
06 @ guarantee of the strength with every 
)ound sold, or farmers should buy the pure 
srsenic and make the arsenate of lead for 

alr own use. 











he cultivation of mushrooms seems to 
on the increase very rapidly. end their 
’ also Is increasing, as the prices are still 
vot! maintained. A Long Island grower 
‘ys there is profit in them, even when the 
holesale price is 25 cents a pound or less, 
ad some have gone into the business ip 
!3 Or caves made for the purpose, and 
‘bere in cellars ander barns and even ip 
* house cellar. 
-xperts claim that a bed 15 feet long can 
made for $10 and should yield about $70 
‘orth of mushrooms in three months. We 
ald want those figures verified before 
‘'0g into the business, but it is said that 
s2y women have engaged in it, the work 
12 light, suitable to their strength, ano 
he takes them to market in a basket op 
‘rT arm she would receive about as muct 
ney as her husband would for a horse 
ad of heavy produce. 


fwe were using a green crop plowed 

der in the orchard as a fertilizer we 
vould not limit ourselves to the legames, 
“over, or such crops as are supposed 
‘Ornish nitrogen, unless it was an old 
‘chard long neglested, which had cease 
‘o make a growth of new wood, or where 
tne trunks of the trees are mossy or rough, 
‘0d even then we should prefer to keep the 


ground in some hoed erop during the sun- 
mer that we might not stimulate a rank 
growth in the fall, but have the nitrogenous 
crop to plow under in the epring to start an 
early wood growth and to promote the 
growth of fruit, 

But in a young orchard we do not think 
it well to apply mueh nitrogen in any form, 
not even as organic matter, and to grow a 
green crop of clover or cther nitrogen pro- 
ducing plants to be tarned ander on Jaly or 
August we think would weaken the trees 
decidedly by starting a soft growth in the 
fall which would winter kill, and if a limb 
killed by freezing ona tree is not as bad 
for itasafrozen limbonaman the cases 
are analagous, and we prefer to avoid the 
ehaneces. 

A crop of rye, ur even of oats or flat 
turnips sown in summer or early fall, the 
first to be plowed under when green in the 
spring and the other two to winter kill, but 
to leeve enough there to cover the ground 
and bold the snow, we believe to be better 
for a young orchard than a nitrogen bearing 
crop. While they do not increase the nitro 
gen they use it in the fall,and by thetr decay 
retarn it tothe soil to become avaliable 
when most needed in spring and early sum 
mer, while at the same time they add to the 
organic matter in the soil and thas improve 
its physical or mechanical condition, ena- 
bling it to --ta n more moieture,and making 
2 light and iriable that roots may penetrate 
t. 

As these crops require mineral fertilizers 
to make good growth, acid phosphate and 
potash should be used liberally on them, 
and if the sollis light, nitrogen sparingly, 
while on strong soil none would be needed 
This is such an application as we think ies 
generally needed for a vigorous and healthy 
growth of wood on young trees, vines and 
bush fruits, and we think they are many 
times badly injared by the use of too much 
pitrogenous fertilizer. 


The fact that plum trees always thrive, 
bear well, and that the fruit ie aninjured 
by tke carcalio when they stand ina hep 
yard, is so well known that we scarcely 
need to call attention to it, but not one half 
the hen yards that we see haveany. If we 
had a yard 10 feet square we would have 
two plam trees ia is, choosing two differ- 
ent varieties, as the plum is not 
always self fertilizing. The chickens keep 
the grass down, so there is no har- 
bor under the trees for insecte, and 
if they come from some other place a little 
jar of the tree brings them to the ground, 
and the fowl bury them in their crops, 
where there is no resurrection. “As to 
varieties of plame, if there is any kind 
known to do well in that section, and to be 
free from rot or mildew and trom black 
knot, get it. If not, try some of the Bar- 
bank, or the Abundance, both of which 
seem to have proven good in many localities 
and on many different soils. 


2a 





Horticultural Hints. 


Recently the attention of the writer was 
calied toa tree that had a jnamber of the 
lower limbs cut away, in order to give more 
advantage to grass and flowers desirable o 
the lawn beneath. The object wasa an 
one. Batall the branches nad been cut to 
stumps projecting about six inches from 
the trunk of thetree. It would puzzsieany 
one to give a rational explanation as to why 
these stumps were constructed. What pur 
pose did they serve? The good gardener 
would have cut the undesired branches 
close to the trunk. New wood and new 
bark would then grow over the scars. Bas 
the stamps will rot, and the rotten wood 
cause sound wood to follow suit. The tree 
will become hollow and ;worthless in a few 
yeare. 

In southwest Fiorida, some of the most 
advanced vegetable growers use sprouts 
largely for producing early potatoes, instead 
of sets, as is customary farther north. The 
seed’ potatoes are pat in starch or 
similar boxes—and, when the sprouts have 
apoeared in abundance, are taken off, and 
set out, just as further north they do with 
sweet potatoes. 

In a recent issue a correspondent refers 
to a potato that had grown the seconu 
year. He probably intended to convey the 
idea that a potato had remained in the 
ground a whole year without sprouting, 
and then grew the second season. This 
would accord with experience. If below th: 
reach of atmospheric air, or the temper 
ature too low, it might liefeeveral years 
without sprouting—any live vegetation 
will remain dormant for an indefinite nam 
ber of years under ice, or probably in any 
cold storage vault, as the late Robert 
Douglas and others have ‘proved by actual 
facts. It would bea new and very remark 
able fact if a potato, once sprouting, and 
giving up all its stores of food to the new 
growth, should be able to perform the same 
office another season. 

Cabbage is easily kept all winter by being 
buried in the ground head downward. 


Miles on Miles 


Are walked by the billiard player, as he 
moves around the table. That is the 
only exercise many a city man gets. It 
is this lack of exercise in the shut-in-life 
of the city, com- 
bined with irregu- 
lar eating and in- 
digestible dishes 
which tend to make 
the city man the 
victim of “stomach 
trouble.” 

When there is 
undue fullness af- 
ter eating, with 
belching, sour ris- 
ings a other dis- 
tressing symptoms, 
a prompt use of Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery 
will effect a speedy 
cure. In the most 
extreme cases of 
disease of the stom- 
ach and other or- 
gans of digestion 
and nutrition, the 

rsistent use of 
the Discovery” 
will result ina com- 
plete oe in 8* 
ty-eight cases ou 
of — hundred. 

®The praise I would like to give your ‘Golden 
Medical Discovery’ I cannot utter in words or 
describe with pen,” writes James B. Ambrose, 
Esq., of 1205% Mifflin Street, Huntingdon, Pa. 
*] was taken down with what our. ay ey 
said was indigestion. I doctored with the best 
around here and found no relief. I wrote to you 
and you sent me a question blank to fill out and 
I did so and you then advised me to use Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery. I took three 
bottles and I felt so good that I stopped—being, 
as I think, cured. I have no symptoms of gas- 
tric trouble or indigestion now.” 

Dr. Pierce’s Common Sense Medical 
Adviser is sent free on receipt of stamps 
to pay expense of mailing on/y, Send 
21 one-cent stamps for paper covered 
book, or 31 stamps for cloth bound. 
Address Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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CELERY. 





Select the most firm heads, cut off the root 
emoothly and pack them in piles much as 
spples, turnips or similar things are treated. 
When removed, a few leaves may be found 
epoiled, and it will be necessary to thor- 
oughly cleanse the whole head, tearing off 
each leaf before boiling the head, as a sma)! 
brown worm, easily detected, is liable to 
work its way in amongst the leaves. The 
flavor is perhaps not quite as fine as when 
the heads are fresh, bat the lover of cabbage 
will readily excuse thie in order to get a 
right good dish at such a season. 

The practice of making flower beds of 
graves is happily bevoming obsolete,though 
but slowly. Uader regulations qaite gen 
erally adopted in recent years, mounds are 
not permitted, which encourages a better 
appearance under all ciroumstances. 
Mounds naturally shed water, resulting, as 
a rale, in sickly sod or weak plants where 
they are placed in that position. Not 
recognizing the cause, many persons are 
annoyed and pauzzied by their non success. 
Without mounds, the sod or plants above 
the grave bave at least equal chance with 
the surrounding sod to get all the benefit of 
moisture aud food in the soil that there 
may be. 

Bat as regards flowers or plants on the 
mvunds, ander few circumstances do they 
look in place. How much‘ better is it 
to give thought to the appearance of the 
whole plot, making permanent beds along 
the margins, using gracefal outlines, place 
a few individual specimens where . space 
will permit, either dwarf evergreeus or 
flowering shrubs. Use hardy plants where- 
ever possible. Annuals are pretty in a 
way, but it is rarely possible to give 
them the condition and attention they re- 
quire. A person with the artistic instinct 
and practical experience of a good land- 
scape gardener could surely make great 
improvements in the ueual methods of treat- 
ing individual lots. Doabtless we are all 
more or lessresponsibie for this, for nataral 
sentiment calle us to personally attend to 
these dcties, which for lack of constant 
attention might better be placed in profes- 
sional hands.—Meehan’s Monthly. 


New Formula for Spraying. 

Trouble is sometimes experienced in 
spraying with Bordeaux mixture with the 
clogging of the pump onczzie. Professor 
Prilleaux, National Agronomic lnstitute, 
Paris, strongly recommends saccharate of 
copper ia place of both Bordeaux mixture 
and ammoniacal solution of carbonate of 
copper for use as a fungicide and germicide 
in spraying. The formula is as follows: 
** For 25 gallons of the spraying liquid slake 
and make into ‘milk of lime’ four pounds 
of quicklime; dissolve four pounds of 
molasses in a gallon of water and mix with 
the milk of lime. This will make a solution 
of ‘saccharate of lime.’ Stir thoroughly, 
and let stand for a few hours. Next 
dissolve four pounds of binuestone in eight 
gallons or 10 gallons of water, and pour 
into it the lime-molasses solution, while 
etirring briskly. The mixture becomes 
very tarbid with the gypsum formed, which 
may be allowed to settle, leaving a clear, 
greenish solution of ‘ saccharate of cop- 
oer,’ which may be drawn off from the 
sediment, thus obviating all danger of clog- 
giog the spray nczzie and 1 ng no dis 
coloration on leaves or frait. If itis to be 
used on les fless trees, it may be at once 
thinned down to the 25 gallons wanted, 
since even thas the liquid is much thinver 
than the Bordeaux mixture of «qual 
strength.” Farther experiments will be 
made during the coming year by the Depart 
ment of Agriculture with this spray. 
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The Gypsy Moth. 


The gypsy moth is occupying a great 
deal of attention among the scientists, and, 
it is stated, is likely to attract the attention 
of and cause sorrow to most ofithe farmers 
of the country, unless its spread is pre 
vented before it becomes too late. It is 
one of the most destructive creatures known 
to green things. 

lt is not unlikely ithat some of these 
carious alterations in the distribution of 
forest trees which geologists have recog 
nized,” said Prof.:N. 8. Shaler in the 
Washington Forester, may have been due 
to the development in prebistorie azes of 
he gypsy moth{or other like destructive 
apecies of insect. Thue in the early 
Miocene Tertiary, Europe was ten 
anted by a host of tree species, closely 
akin to those that now form our 
admirable American broad leaved forests. 
The magnolias, the gums and the tulip 
trees were then as well developed in Europe 


world. Thereis no reason to believe that 
the cpange was due to an alteration in 
climate. There are many evidences indeed 
that such was not the case. It is a very 
reasonable conjecture that that alteration 
was brought apout by the invasion of an 
insect enemy which may have been the 
ancestor of the gypsy moth.”’ 





The Hay Market. 

The hay market shows a little easier 
feeling, and prices range lower on all but 
the best grades. There is little change in 
them, asthey are not in surplus at any 
point, but some concessions are necessary 
to moveany of the lower grades at many 
points. Boston has recovered from the loss 
of the hay destroyed in the hay sheds in 
Charlestown, having received 455 cars last 
week, of which 39 were for export and 416 
for local trade. Same week last year 506 cars, 
110 for export and 396 for.local trade. Thisis 
one of the points where prices on low grades 
are being cut down a little to move the 
goods. Receipts in New York and Brooklyn 
have been heavier than the previous week 
or same week last year, but the amount 
taken by the quartermaster’s department 
has helped to clean up the supplyin New 
Yor¥, and prices are firm. Jersey City has 
had but a light supply, and trade bas been 
active, with a good demand for all qualities 
of timotby and clover, with not enough of 
the top grades, which has enabled good 
prices to be realized on the medium and 
lower grades. Straw is in only moderate 
supply at all Eastern markets, with fair 
demand, and prices holding up well. 

The highest prices on Jan. 11, ae given in 
the Hay Trade Journal, are $20 at Provi- 
dence, $19 50 at Atlanta, $19 at Boston, 
New York, Brooklyn and Jersey Oity, 
$17 50 at Philadelphia, Richmond and New 
Orleans, $17 at Baltimore, $16 at Buffalo 
and Pitteburg, $15.75 at Nashville, $14 50 at 
Cincinnati, Memphis ana Cieveland, $14 at 
Dalath, $13 50 at St. Louts, $13 at Minne- 
apolisand for wheat hay at San Francisco, 
and $11 at Kansas City. Prairie hay $12 at 
Duiuth, $11.50 at Kansae City, $11 at St. 
Louis and Memphis, $10.50 at Minneapolis, 
$10 at Kaneas City and New Orleans. 

Boston prices: Choice timothy $17.50 to 
$18.50 in small bales, $18 to $19 for large, 
No. 1 $16 50 to $17.50 small, $17 to $18 large, 
No. 2$16 to $17, No. 3 $15 to $16. Clover 
mized and clover the same, all in either 
aiza Long rye straw $16 to $17, tangled 
rye $llto $12 and oat $9 to $950. New 
York and Brooklyn about the same rates. 

Another consignment of 1100 tons of 
Canadian hay has been ordered by the War 
Office of Great Britain to be sent to South 
Africa by the steamer Miemac, now on the 
way or soon to leave Cape Town for 
Canada; 14.000 pounds of jam and 250,000 
pounds of corned beef are also to go on her 
to the Britieh soldiers. She will be the 14th 
steamer to take a load walued at over 
$1,000,000§ from Canada to South Africa, 
and it is claimed that the British authori 
ties intimate that Canadian meat and forage 
are superior to those from the United 
States. 


——A hundred years agu Eogland experienced 
asmiida winteras the present. At Obristmas, 
1200, @ pear weighing a pound anda haif was 
gathered in Sussex, and a week later strawber- 
ries were blooming and showing fruit at Bas‘- 
bourne. Dec. 39 and 80 in that year, however, 
were marked by a heavy fall of snow in the 
bortr, which delayed all the coacher. 

——Attempte willscon be made by California 
vegetable growers to put fresh asparagus on the 
market in London and in other places in Great 
Britaip. {¢ ig expected that the Oalifornia 
product will com.ete with French asparagus, 
which is sent to England in large quantities. 

—Douring the century a total of about 19,000 - 
000 people bave come from foreign countries to 
make their home in the United States. 

— The sbipments of leather from Boeton 
for the past week amounted in value to $285, 
868; previous week, $824,465; similar week last 
year, $389,078. The total vainue of exports of 
leather from this port since Jan. 1 is $610,848, 
against 589,739 in 1900. 

——The total shipments of boots anid shoes 
from Boston thie week,have been 76,998 cases, 
against 83 443 cases lact week and 87,711 cases 
in the corresponding week last year. The total 
ebipments thus far in 1901 have been 161,236 
onsee, against 179,377 eases in 1900. 

——South Carolina aispatches say that a tract 
of 4000 acres of iand bas been bought there to 
esiablish a tea plantation. The Secretary of 
Agriculture, Mr. Wileon, ie satisfied that tea cac 
be grown there at a cst of 16 cents a pound and 
sold at 80 cents, or 100 per cent. profit, lese cost 
of marketing. He believes that macbinery can 
be made to do much of the work now done by 
hand, 

——Tbe exports of manufactured goods from 
the United States in 1900 amounted to $483,- 
884 866, against §151,103,876 in 1890 and 
$103,856,016 in 1860. They were 31.54 per 
cent of all our exports last year, 17.87 per cent. 





week ending Jan. 12, 190), meluted 18,690 
potnds butter, 689,797 pounds eheese anc 


year the exports included 8731 pounds bat:er, 
726,720 pounds cheese and 96,866 pousds o>. 

—— Frafton makes the exports from the Atian- 
tle coast last week to inelade 805,400 barrels of 
Sour, 3,324000 bushels of wheat, 4.486.000 
buskele of corn, 83940 barrels of pork, 15,653,000 
pounds of lar’, 36,804 boxes of meat, 

—~No Knife, tne last ehief of the Omaha 
tribe of Indians, and the oldest person in 
Nobraska, died at Pender, in that State, Jan. 7, 
at the age cf 116 years. 

——Ezporte of dairy products from New York 
last week included 4859 packages of butter to 
Liverpool, 771 to London, 100 to Bremen, 613 to 
Obristiana and 260 to Copenhagen; 918 boxes of 
cheeses to Liverpool, 364 to London and 39 to 
Havre, a total of 6103 packages of butter ana 
1806 boxes of cheese. 

——The shipments of live stoek and dressed 

Deer last week included 3243 eattle, 1480 sheep. 
6560:quartere of beef from Boston; 1724 esttie, 
1373 sheep, 13,699 quarters of beet from New 
Yo: K; 1318 eattle, 3106 sheep from Baltimore 
860 cattle from Pailadelpbia; 1061 eattle, 189% 
sheep from Portiand; ané 710 cattle from New- 
port News; a total of 8301 cattle, 6699 sheep, 
19,169 quarters of beef from all ports. Of these 
2453 castle, 6644 quarters of beet went to Lov- 
Gon ; 4609 cattie, 6147 sheep, 18 516 quarters of 
beef to Liverpool; 818 cattle, 486 sheep to Glas- 
gow: 243 cattle to Bristol; 300 cattle to Hall; 
and 66 sheep to Bermuda and West Indies. 
——The cause of many poor crops is the result 
of the deterioration of the seed used. Most 
crops will soon deteriorate if the seed is simply 
harvested and resown year after year. If seed 
is to be selected from the farm crop. rather thap 
@ urchased esch year, and many seeds mi; ht 
taken from the former source,too much care : n- 
not be taken in picking the best specimens fr» 
the strongest and most vigorous plants. Every 
one knows this,but every one does not practice it. 
——It ls reported that but for the improvement 
effected recently ia irrigation in Egypt, the un- 
precedented failurein the Nile flood this year 
would have caused greatly increased demage to 
the Egyptian cotton crop. All the fine, long 
staple cotton in Egypt is raised under irrigation. 
The construction op the * Nile reservoirs” is 
pushing forward rapidly toward completion, and 
the low Nile of 1899-1900 has greatly factiitated 
the work. Ten thousand men are now employed 
at Assouap, and ten thousané more on the lower 
river at the Assiout reservoir. 
——The total agricultural oxporta for 1900 
were very large. being in value $883.000,000 
against §718,000,00G for 1899 and $789,000,- 
COO for 1898 and $698,000,000 for 1896 The 
greatest gain of the year was in cottor, the 
porease over 1899 being §1(88,C00,000. Cattle 
and hogs increased nearly $3,000,000 over lart 
year, while breadstuffs decreased §17 000,000. 

——Within four days from the time she 
reached Portiand, Ore., the British ship Kiatscn 
was started back on ber return trip, with a cargo 
of 182,269 bushels of wheat, a record for fast 
loading. ; 

——The mantis, an insect-eating insect, is 
becoming a popular ally of the farmer and 
horticultarist. It is found commonly in France 
and Germany, and it feeds upon all insects, 
except ants. A few years ago it appeared ip 
Rochester, N Y., brought there, it is believed, in 
a shipment of pursery stock from abroad. From 
Bochester it has been taken to Buffalo, to aid ip 
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WE OFFER TRUE TO NAME. 


375,000 Apple, Standard 
and Dwarf Pear, C 









Japan Piums a Specialty. 


Save half your money by buying direct 
ofthe producer. Let us price your list 
of wants. Send for our free eatalogue 
of fruit or ornamental trees, also copy 
ofGreen’s Fruit Grower. 


Green’s Nursery Co.,Rochester,W.Y. 


For 10c. we will mail two plants 
of our Red Cross Currant, 












THE ANGORA CAT. 


#. Superb Editien, Beautifully Il'ustrated. 
Telling Hew te Select, Breed, 
Train and Manage Them. 

In point of detail and correctness, the volume is 
the most complete book published. Ohapters on al) 
importantsubjects: The Origin, How to Train, Oare 
for Pleasure and Breeding, Proper Food, Breeding 
and Mating, Exhibition and ‘Cransportation, The 
Bench, Washing and Grooming, Diseases, The Oor 
rcoct Type, Different Colors, besides interesting 
stories of how they eat,drink, play and sleep; :n fact. 
everything about them. Over thirty-five half-tone 
illustrations from life. ‘‘My Oat Tom,” “A Oat 
Letter,” “Rats,” ‘A Forgotten Prisoner,” ‘* He 
Wants Supplied,” * Attentive to Oats,”:“ The Home- 
less Cat,” “ A Oat Story,” “ The Subway Oat,” ‘4 
Hospital Oat,” are all interesting tales. The volume 
aside from being an excellent treatise on the cat. 
forms a delightful gift book. Edited by Mr. James 
of the Walnut Kidge Farms Oompany. 

“No author corld be more justified in speaking op 
his selected topic, as one having authority, than ie 
Mr. James in appearing as an expositor of the 
Angora, for thousands of beautiful specimens @ 

these lovely creatures owe not only their existence 
but their excellence, to the skill, care and knowledge 
of this well-known breeder. The book contains 
much useful information as to the diet and genera) 
care, it being, in fact, a work that is indispensable te 
any ow erof one of the valuable an4 beautifa) ani 

mais.”—New York Vogue. O 

* It comes from a practical breeder, and if his suc- 
cese may be correctly gauged by the very handsome 
Angoras of the {ilustrations, no one could desire to 
do better than he has done. Altogether the prospec. 
tive breeder of Angoras will find this book interest. 
ing reading.” —Country Gentleman. Albany, N. Y. 

** Those who are lovers of cate will find much that 
is interesting and instractivein this book.”— School 
Education, Minneapolis, Minn. 

“ It seems to us a book which those who are fond of 
cats will be giad to rvad.”—George T. Angell,in Our 
Dumd Animals, Boston. | 

“I¢isausefal volame, both for the owners of the 
4Apgoraard other cats. It is tastefully bound ané 
fally illustrated.”--Our Fellow Oreatures, Ohicago. 

** Volume of highest authority, exceedingly enter- 
taining full of facts, beautifully iliuetrated.**— 
American Cultivator, Boston, Mass. 

In two diferent bindings, price $3 and $1.25, nos 
paid. For sale by booksellers gcuerally, or 

JSAM EC BROTHERS, Publichers, 
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380,600 pounds oloo. Vor the same week a | latitade 


the protection of tae city’s trees. It is believed 


cents. Refrigerator eggs q 

for eholes, with bat few at 19, and fair to good at 
16 to 17 cents. There are 16,144 cases in cola 
‘corage Row, sgainst 38,076 a year ago and 
18,458 a week ago. 

——The visible supply of grain in the United 


bushels of bariey. One year sgo the supply was 
66.682,000 bushels of wheat, 13 886,000 hae 
ele of corp, 5,068,000 bushels of cate and 3,083, 
000 bushels of bariey. 

——Batter quotations at Eigin on Jan. 14 were 
SI conte, a week sg0 24 cents, Jan. 15, 1900, 34 
— Jan. 16, 1899, 18% cents, Jan. 17, 19 
——The pork market ie irreguler, bat firm 
withal. Hogs seem to advance 10 cents per 100. 
every day or two, but the packers put up one 
sort of product and dow. another. Ribs are off 
Ye cont, while lard ie up % cent. Heavy backs 
$17, medium $16.36, |oug cut $18, lean ends 
$19 76, bean pork $13.60, freeh rib* 10 cents, 
corned and fresh shoulders, 8% cents, smoked 
ehoulcers 8% cents, lard 8% cents, tn pails 
8% to 9% cents, hams 10% to 11% cents, 
ekianed hams 11 crnts, sausages 9% cents, 
Greukfart sausaces 9 cente, boiled hams 16 to 
16% ecente, boiled shoulders 13 cents, bacon 
13% to 18% cents, bolognas 8 cents, pressed 
bam 11 cen, raw leaf lard 9 cents, rendered 
leaf lara 944 ‘centa, In <:paile 10 to 10% cents 
pork tongues $31.50, loose salt pork 9 cents, 
briskets 10 corte, sausage meat 744 cents, city 
dressed hogs 7% conta, country 6% cents. : 
——Beef is in better demand, with a firmer 
market. Some choice cattle are being received, 
for whieh 84 cents must be had: Pancy sides 
8% conte, choles 7% to 8% cents, go0d 7 to 7% 
oon ts. light and grass 6% to 6% conte, cows 6 
to 6% cents, fancy binds 10% cents, extra 10 to 
10% cents, good 91% to 9% cents, fancy fores 
6% cents, heavy 5% to 6 cents, gond 5% Cente, 
light 644 cente, backs 6 to 8 cents, ratties 4% to 
5 cents, chucks 4% to cents, snort ribs 10% 
cents, rounds 7 to 8% cents, ramps 8% to 11% 
cepte, rumps and loins 9 to 18 cents, loins 11 to 
18% cents. 

——Loembe and muttons are steady: Lembs 7 
to 10% cents, Brightons and fancy 9 to 11 cents, 
muttoss 64% to 7% cents, fancy and (Brightons 
7 to 8 cents, veais 6 to 10% cents, fancy and 
Brightoue 10% to 11 eente, 


GRAVES’ MANGE CURE 


For Dogs, Cats, Horses,,Cattle;and 
Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are 
subject to can be cured by, this 
valuable remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


for Fleas and Lice for} Dogs, Cate 
and horses, sure to kill them quick.j 


No. If PORTLAND STREET. 
Boston, Mass. 














THE BUSINESS HEN 


Breeding and Feeding Poultry for Prof 
A condensed practical encyclopedia ef profitabi 
Er. —* —— — in, J. M. Bren 


enstedt and others. ——— * 
than uestions a! u 
5000 profit’ Caref edited by KW Gon 


question “What isan Egg?” it indicates the cos 
Questions sce isto« «Businees Hen’ 


* Incubation, care of chicks 
sreatment of d selection and breeding, feeé 
ing and honsing, arediscussed in a clear enttiens 
manner. Two successful egg-farms are describet 


in detail. On one is a floc’ 
Answered -of 600 — averag 
ever 200 per year 
fn short, this is the best book who love ‘‘ 
f e be abe i forall = 
Price in paper coveria0{cents 


For Sale by Mass Ploughman, 


POULTRY KEEPING 


HOW TO WAKE $500 A. YEER 
KEEPING POULTRY 


A 48-Page Aliuswated Beeb, Telling 
Bew te De It, ane All Abeut Presit 
able Peultry Baising. 

Containing Chapters on How to Make §500 a 

gear Keeping Poultry; Poultry Yaras and 

Houses; Ohbolce of Breeas; Oare of Poultry; Set 

pg the Hen and Incubation; Hatching and Oare 

of Ubieks; Fattening amd Preparing Pouitry for 

Market; Diseases of Poultry; Dacks, Geese and 

Turkeys; Oaponizing; Receipts and Incubators; 

Use of Green Bone tor Poultry, ete. 

Bent to apy address on receipt of twenty-five 
cents. Stamps taBen. mention ine PLOUGH- 

MAN. 








WALNUT PUBLISBING CO., 
Bex 3484, Bestes, Mass. 
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SSSENTELALLE «2 HOME PAPER. 


HOUSEHOLD + COMPANION. 


GEPARTMENTS OR EVERY MEMBER OF THE FAMILY. 


ORIGINAL, CLEAN. 


Termes $1.00 per annum im advance. 
{Specimen Copies free to any address. } 


ZZousehold Companion, 


Boston, Mass. 
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.|. The shipments of the principal products 
.| from the Unite? States in December last 
4 were valaed at $91 807.558, which exceeds all 
other months excepting October, 1900, and 

BOSTON. MAS6.. JANUARY 36, 1901, enna sates —— — 

— 4 e 
‘Shei Oatober amou 

That the corn weevil is not fond of salt is poten - eBay map Prong 
chown apparently by some letters received | ionally large, but the prise, 97 cents a 
atthe Department of Agricaltare. Oorn | pound, was. Thevalue of breadstaffs was 
was stored in sacks which had contained | 994 393.665, largest since September, 1899. 
ealt, alongside of some other corn in new | png high prices rather than quantity were 
sacks. The latter were infested with the cause of large valuation. The exports of 
weevils, but the salty sacks were UN-| wheat fur the year were 182,045,139 bushels 
troubled. Later a regular experiment was sgainst 191,816,045 in the yesr previous, 
made along these lines, giving exactly ang corn was 189,095 435 bushels, worth 
similar results ; the salt in the bage seemed | 993 756 551,againet 204,474,115, werth $82,056,-: 
to repo! the weevils and acted as a sufficient | g0, year previous. Provisions did not mske 
protection, the corn in the fresh bags belog | an unusual record for the month, but for the 
nearly destroyed. The formala recom | year exceeded previous year by $4,487 389, 
mended is one qaart of rough salt to two and that year was aD excess Over any yeer 
gallons of water, the sacks to be sprinkled | pefore. Batter shipments decreased and 
well | cheese increased to about thesame amonats. 

* Dairy products were $91,206,078 from New 

In breeding anin.als the selection of the | york and $50, 836,090 from Boston Mineral 
male parent is always considered of the olle, during year increased $8,294,033 over th 
greatest importance. He should beof the previous years and $20,725,284 over 1898. 
most perfect type of the variety or breed | progt of these exports were in illaminating 
yoo wish to produce. A thoroughbred | ojig and New York sent most of them, with 
male at the head of a flock of mixed or low Philadelphia the only other important 
grade animals will in a few generations point. Prices on wheatand, corn cotton at 
cause the progeny to appear like pure bred | she end of the year were from 10 to 30 per 
stock after his kind. Did you ever think | ggn¢. higher than a year previous. 
that the seme rule might also apply with 
equal force to breeding grain and vegeta- 
bles? Takethe corp crop for illustrasion. 
ln order to maintain the highest type of 
grain it ie not only neoersery to plant a 
selected seed of the type you desire, but to 
see that the tassele are removed from all 
weak and barren etalks before they havea 
chance to polien!z: the crop. Lf each grower 
would apply this principle to a awall plot, 
to be saved for seed stock each year, great 
improvement would no doubt soon reeuit. 
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Sheep with Cows. 

While Pcofessor Shaw says that from ten 
to 20 sheep could very well be kept on every 
bundred acres on the farm, without costing 
the owner anything for food excepting in 
winter, we will go farther than that and 
say that we think from two to six could be 
kept for every cow that is turned to pasture, 
and that on most farms that we have seen 
the cows would find more feed asa result. 
They eat many plants which the cow does 

weeds 

The Toronto Globe makes a sensible sug ee pre aga ca Alem 
gestion, that a districs in the Northwest | niegs they are keot down by hand lsbor or 
territory should be set apart for the par | osner means then the grazing of the cow. 
pose of breeding horses as remounts fcr the Toat they enrich the land over which 
Britisharmy. Someof ite correspondents they roam is too well known to require avy 
heartily approve of sucha measure. There argument. The proverb that “the hoof of 
are hund.eds of thousands of good grazing | tne sheep is golden ” is centuries old, and is 
and agricultaral land there which are ava'l- too evidently an allusion to their ability to 





able for borse breeding, and there seem: to | improve the soll they travel over to reed an 


be no necessity for the War D;:partment to explanation. Cows have no objection to 
be dependent upon private individuals for f eding over the droppings of the sheep. 
their horses,and especially upon those in They are so fine and so scattered, and s0 
anotber country. Solong as there {3 an army quickly lose their odor, that the growth 
either for offensive or defensive purposes, | Vnioh is produced by this fertilizing ele- 
so long will horses be needed, and there | wong is more liable to be eaten too closely 
is a proepect that they are likely to be Of | 145 to be neglected. 

more importance in the ermy in the fatare; When they have been together a short 
than they have been in the past- Warfare | sim. they willbe found to keep very closely 
now is not a matter of sitting down for a together, the sheep learning to look to the 
three or four years siege of a fortified oa.ty, cows as thelr natarel protectors, and the 
but a matter of marching toward or awsy | .ows as ready to do battle for them as for 
from the enemy, or around him to his base) jnoir own calves. We would not take a 
of supplies. Providence is not now ‘“* on the pasture suitable for 60 sheep and add 10 
side of the strongest battalion,” as in the cows to it, for they would find short plek- 
days of the first Napoleon, but it balps 1og, but the pasture that would well feed 10 
those who get there first, more frequently. | 4.46 mast have been exceptionally well 
And if the horses are not needed for the kept from weeds and bushes if there would 
army, that type of horses, well bred, are 1D | not ne feed enough left that the cows bad 
demand for other purposes. rejacted to feed from 30 to 60 sheep all the 

yin pesturage they would need. 

A London fruit dealer has been ir Maine; In advocating the sheep as scavengers 
to establish agencies for the purchare of | among weeds, bushes and briars, we do not, 
Maine apples to be shipped directly to him | however, claim that they should be limited 
in England. He proposes to have at least | yo thas diet. They will need some of the 
one agency in each county in the State, and | good grass, and possibly some grain at cer- 
also others in Nova Scotia. He says there | gain parts of the season, that they may not 
are no better apples grown than those in | pe killed off by insufficient or innutritious 
Maine, English apples are excellent, | food before they have killed out the obnox- 
bat they are not good keepers, which | jous growths. 
makes it necessary for them to de-| However, they need not be limited to the 
pend upon America for late apples. pastares entirely; there are seasons of the 
The most popular apples with them are the | year, before planting and after harvesting, 
Baldwin, Pippin and Ben Davis. Person-| when they can be allowed to ran in the cal 
ally, he does not like the Ben Davis very tivated fields, and even among certain 
well, but he thinks they are the bet crops if it is desired. They will clean 
keepers ia the world, they stand up and r op the weeds and the weed seeds 
the journey better than any other spple,',4 often found around the borders 
and handle wel), as they are not easily \ or geidg that are otherwise kept clean. 
braised, and they sell well, which is 80 The nedgerows and the fence cotners which 
important point with the dealers. Tho often look ragged and serve as harbors 
coat of selling apples to Londen is now 73 ror insects and vermin, as well as farnish 
pence or 15 cents,to cover all expenses Of | seeq for distribution far afield, would be 
handling, and five per cent. commission. | pieganed up, and many other places which 
All the rest, except cost of freight and | are an eyesore to the thrifty farmer will be 
insurance, will go to the grower. Tho go pleked ont as to give the piace a lawn- 
freight to London is slightly higher than to | jixe look of neatness that could not be 
Liverpool, but the Maine growers will get produced in any other way excepting at 
better results in London. considerable expense. 

— They can be let into the meadows when 

It may be all very well for the Merehants the ground is soft in the spring without a 
Club of Boston to listen to speakers who | roar of gheir hoofs cutting it up as heavy 
advocate the reclamation of the arid land,or cattle would, and after mowing they can 
the Great American Desert, by irrigation}, ie, in. again to pick, down those 
systems planned, executed and paid for by spots that may grow up so much ranker 
the United States Government. They may | ihn shose around them as to be too much 
be willing to pay their propoction of the | +) ieave on the ground, and yet are not 
taxes «which will ba necessary f0r/ 14,26 enough to repay the cost of cutting. 
such @ purpose. They may find, a8/ ang with all of this they would bea 
one speaker suggested, an increased trade | | 126 of profit to the farmer by their lambs 
from those who will settle opon such | ig wool. it is a poor sheep that will not 
lands when they are made productive. | -sorn twice, and many will three times, 
Bat it seems to us that this work will bring | ai original cost to the owner each season 
into existence a class of farmers who, by | u way, and as we have tried to point 











» ah —* — — Secale and pasture, and better expended than in 
many million acres into the market after the commercial nora he Weet that ha 
government has made them fertile and pro-| The large ranges in t “ ms a ane 
ductive will be a money-making scheme for | been sheep pastures and cattle ranches, 
somebody, but the farmers who mast | ‘arnishing pasturage on thousands of hills, 
compete in favorable or unfavorable sea- | **@ being reduced in area each year, and 
sons with those on irrigated solls are not | While the end of them seems far off yet, the 
quite willing to betaxed for a scheme which | #@dual settlement of those regions must 
will reduce the profits of their own labor. | Slowly but none the less surely lessen their 
They might as well be taxed to balid | °@pacity for supplying the United States 
greenhouses in Arlington to increase the | “!th beef and matton, and unless we would 
prodcotion of winter vegetables for Boston | bave a meat famine farmers must 5* to 
market and less 2n their cost. Increase the productiveness of their own 

farms. We know no better way to do this 
than that adopted by the market gardeners, 
of statistics, gives the population and rate | Who try to make each acre produce two or 
of increase for the Earopean countries dur. |‘hree crops a year and to increase the 
ing the century jast closed as follows: | #mount of those crope. 


ited Kingdom, 40,500,000 now, a gainof| To makethe fields that only keep cows 
on — in the century; A now | bow furnieh food for hoth cows and sheep, 


39,000,000, gained 46 cent.; Germany, | #24 for more of either than they now would 
53,900,000, bra yao cent.; Rassia a for one alone, is better than doubling the 
Europe, 110,000,000, gained 174 per cent. ;| acreage, because i¢ does not double the 
Austria-Hungary, 43,700,000, gained 143 per labor. Thereis no fear of the prodaction 
cent. ; Italy 34,000,000, gained 95 per cent. ; | of wool or mutton exceeding the demand, as 
Spain,19,000 000,cained 95 per cent. ; Portugal, | ong as we can see the price increas'ng each 
5,500,000,gained 52 per cent. ; Belgium, 6,675,-; year, and we believe a thousand sheep 
000, gained 76 per cent. ; Holland, 5,100,000, distribated among 20 or 40 good farmers in 
gained 84 per cent. ; Sweden, 5 000,000, gained | New England would yielda much greater 
131 per cent ; Norway, 2,150,000, gained 143| agaregate profit than a thousand on apy 
per cent; Dermark, 2,350,000, gained 154 | one ranch inthe great Northwest, partly 
per cent., and Switzerland 3,150,C00, a gain because of the nearness to the market for 
of 323 per cent. All Earope, with a popula- | lambs, mutton and wool. ; 
tion in 1800 of 163 450,736, fe now cred- ees 

ited with 370,025,000, a gain of 126 Many Industries in One. 

per cent. in 100 years. The United States,; Those who can remember the old time 
with 5,308,000 in 18C0, had in 1900/ slaughter house of a half centary a0, 
77,080,000, a gain of 1452 per cent. The | where a beeve, and perbapsafew sheep 
estimate now is that the population of the | and calves, were slaughtered to be loaded 
United States will double once in 30 years |onawagon and peddied about town the 
so that we may expect 144,160,000 in 1931.| next day, should compare them jn their 
and 576 640,000 at the end of this century. | minds with the modern establishments of 
It seems singular that despotic Russia | the present date, which scarcely date back 
should make the largest increase and free | a quarter of a century, and where thousands 
Switzerland the least. The loss by war in| of animals are killed every day. Yet the 
Frapos ip the early part of the century and | change is not so much in the amount of 
later would account for her small increase, | business done there as in its character. 

in part, at least. The animals*when dressed may be hung 





Henry Olaws, well known as a compiler 








































im @ refrigerating room to ao thenes into 
refrigerating care to be transported seross 
the continent, and across the ocean, east or 
weet, for weeke before they are sold to the 
consumer, or they may be cut up and salted, 
smoked or cooked and put in cans and their 
jaices into bottles, or they may be made 
into sausages. The grease may be made 
fato oll and the oil into butterine or into. 
soap all on the same premises. The hoot- 


are made iuto glue and the hides are tanned | °. 


and the blood and entrails made into fertil 
izing material right there. 

Bat all these industries create a necessity 
for others in connection with them, and the 
larger houses do not care $0 pay a percent- 
age of their profit to other parties for shat 
which they must use daily, and they man- 
age to handle these minor matters aleo, and 
thereby save something on their cost. ; 

They need barrels and boxes for peck- 
ing their products for shipment, and they 
maintain coopers’ shops and box factories 
to turn them out in no emall numbers, 
usually working from the whole lumber. 


: They need tin cans by the million, ana they 


makethem cheaper than they could buy 
them. They need bags of various sizes 
from the little one to hold a pound of saus- 
age meat to the large one for 200 pounds of 
fertilizar, and they make them. These 
bDage, likethe boxes and barrels, muet be 
printed or stenciicd with the name of the 
packer and the product and its amount, aud 
thus printers and stencil makers are kept 
at work, while other printers get out adver 
tising material as circulare, lithographs, 
carde, bill heads and whetever else may be 
needed. 

In all this two objacts are always kept in 
view, not so mach tae avoiding paying apy 
tribute to other parties asthe being indepen 
dent of chem and being able to get what they 
wantin thoselines jast when they want 
them without delay. They also need teams 
to handle the prodacts, and blacksmithing, 
horseshoeing and wagon repairing must 
be done on the premiser, while the various 
machinery needs a corps of skilled machin 
ists and a shop of no emall siz; to do their 
work. 

To convert the raw material into the 
products ready for maiket, they must heve 
not only labor, machines and toole, bat fuel 
and water in abundance at the lowest 
possible cost, and without danger of any 
stoppage of the supply, and if anything 
remains that they thipk it better to sell 
than to work ap to a finished product, as 
the bones or hair, a market must be found, 
and it must be made ready and put in con- 
dition to aoll at the best prices. Nota hair 
oradrop of blood must be wasted mre 
than the meat itself. Even the cont:nts of 
the paunches are now converted into paper, 
and if this is not done on the premises the 
material mast be made ready for shipment 
to the paper manafactarers, while but a few 
years ago ſt cost labor and freight to carry 
it away. 

The profit of this business now is not so 
mach in the parts of the animes! sold fo. 
food as in the utilizing of those parts which 
formerly were a part of the waste, and in 
finding the best matkets in which to sell, 
and the cheapest methods of reaching each 
market with jast what it requires. It is this 
attention to details which has built up the 
vast fortanes of the meat packers, while 
the prices of the producer and the consumer 
were never nearer together than today. 





A Happy Ola Age. 


The long list of progressive experiments 
introduced into Australia within the past 
decade has received a fitting addition in 
the adoption of the old age pension bill. 
With remarkable unanimity the legislature 
has passed the measure which has for eome 
months been before the public as as imme- 
diate consideration, while for several years 
it has held a prominent position in the cal- 
calation of sociologists. The introdaction of 
this radical innovation, which apeers not 
only a system bat a principle, means doubt- 
less the beginning of similar legislation to 
other colonies. New South Wales is now on 
record as declaring shat the care of aged 
men and women who are destitute of 
means is not charity, but the payment of 
a debt incurred by the State during the in- 
dividual’s lifetime of usefulness. The in- 
dustrial contribution of the men, the child 
rearing of the women, are notto be repaid 
by the cold charity of an almehonse, where 
age too frequently takes on the likeness of 
a crime, bat areto be rewarded by the 
grateful State by an honorable indepen- 
dence in the midst of friends. 

The old age pension law provides for the 
support of all needy men and women over 
the age of 65 by the payment of ten shill- 
ings per week, the amount to be varied 
slightly, one way or the other, as need may 
arise. The necessary qualification ia a resi 
denee of 25 years in the colony without two 
years absence. A residence of 10 years in 
another colony will be counted. This 
clause has received general praise as indi- 


sum, ten shillings, is rather more gen- 
erous than that given by New Zealand. 
Seven shillings is the sam decided on in the 
sister island, bat, doubtless, the cost of 
living goes far toward making up the dif- 
ference. Ten shillings in New South Wale: 
is generour, and shows how eagerly the 
people welcomed the change which, as they 
believe, is bound greatly to benefit unforta- 
nate old age. 

A few men opposed the bill on the ground 
of its expense. They claim that au in- 
creased burden of taxation will have to be 
borne by the people to support the new sys- 
tem. Certainly the pension scheme will be 
more expensive than the old plan of instita- 
tions. Talis is not denied. Oa the other 
hand, the scheme will natarally relieve the 
public of part of the burden of charity. 
which, while carried williugly, is yet large 
enough to bs oppressive. Also, there will be 
a decided reduction in the amount the State 
spends annually on the pablic institations. 
Without counting in this reduction the sam 
needed to finance the old age pensions 
scheme is estimated at about £300,000 
yearly. From this sam dedact a large por- 
tion of the £600,000 annually given in charity 
by private individuals; then further deduct 
the smaller saving of the government’s ex- 
penditare on pauper institutions as at 
present established, and it will be seen that 
the echeme is not really so expensive as it 
at first seems. Itis merely a question of 
which shall tax, the unfortunate old folk 
whose undeserved suffering loosens the 
purse-strings of the well-to-do, or the State 
which claims these aged poor as ite bene- 
factors and creditors. The spirit of patron- 
age may prefer the former system, but jas- 
tice has cried loudly for the second, and has 
won her case in New South Wales. 

Not all pauper inetitations can be abol- 
ished by the new Dill. Only the compara- 
tively able bodied will benefit by the pen- 
sions, Of the colony’s 4000 paupers mapy 
are mentally or physically ailing to sach an 
extent as to require the care of trained 
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porses. These are far beter off ta inetita: 
‘tlons, of course. Oa the ocher hend, the 
pension scheme wii) very likely remove the 
cause of mach of the feebiensss in mina 
and body. Work, ap to a certein limit, may 
be a benefit to the haman. anjmal, but car- 
ried too far brings inevitable collapse. The 
average indiviaual, whose lines have fajlen 
in not too thorny places, shonold be able 
to work and win a fair proportion of daily 
bread up to the age of 65 without injary to 
body or brain. At that period, should it be 
come necessary, work may be laid aside aad 
the remaining years spent in peace and the 
chimney corner. Much of the feeblenees to 
be foand in paaper inetitutio « comes, of 
course, from a cruel prolongation of the 
struggle for existence, from work pursued 
when the tired old frame cried ont for rest 
beeeuse of that inborn dread of charity 
which is the birthright of the self respect 
ing poor. So, in the course of a few years 
the old age pension scheme should do away 
with pauper tnetitations to an extent which 
will be at first impossible. 

The most remarkable feature of the fight 
for the bill bas been the comprehensive 
character of its friends. The premier, Sir 
William Lyne, and the leader of the oppo- 
sition, Mr. Gaorge H. Reid, the Labor party 
and the Conservatives, the Coarch of Rome 
and the Salvation Army have been strongly 
on the side of the bil]. All differences were 
forgotten and the lion and the lembijlay down 
together. [n fact,one of the chief reasons for 
opposing the bill has beep, not disapproval 
of its provisions, but a desire to have 
the federal Parliament deal with the ques 
tion, in the hope thatthe measure might 
become general throughout Australia. Bat 
New South Wales wishaa to lead tne way, 
not for her own glory, but because she can 
bear well enough the burden of a little 
experimenting. She has made the road ep 
easy one for others to follow, and there is 
little doubt that the sister colonies will soon 
accept ber {ovitation.— Transcript. 

































































































A Travelier’s Gift. 
Te the Farmers ef America. 

One of the most remarkable collections ' f 
rare economic plants and seeds is now bel) g 
worked up by the Department of Agri- 
caltare. Mr. Barbour Lathrop of Chiesgo 
with Mr. David G. Fairchild as assietant, 
recently completed a tour of the world, 
covering a period of two yearsand embrac- 
ing travels which amounted to explorations. 
Mr. Lathrop has given the results of the 
expedition, undertaken at his own expense, 
to the farmers of the United States through 
the medium of the section of seed and plant 
introduction of the Department of Agri- 
cultare. 

The expedition left New York Dee. 31, 
1898, end returned last fall, baving visited 
in order the following countries and sent ip 
from each living economic plants and seeds 
for cultivation by American farmers and 
horticulturists: Jamaica, Grenades, Bar 
badoer, Trinidad, in the West Indies; 
Venezaela, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Chili, 
Argentine, Brezil in South America; 
Portugal; Tyrol and Bohemia in Austcv- 
Hangary; Italy, Egypt, Amboina, Bands, 
Lombck, Bali, Moluccear, Ara and Kei Isl. 
ands, Tenimber Archipelago and New Gainea 
in the Dateh Eset Indies; Hong Kong, Can- 
top, in South China; the Philippine Islands; 
Bangtok, Stem, and Sweden and Finland ip 
nortbern' Earope. Many thousends. of 
dollars bave been spent by Mer. Lathrop 
upon this expedition, and he has pat into it 
some of the bast thought of a practical man 
who is alive to the general wants of his 
countrymen. He fs not an agricu'turist, and 
intrasted the technical part of the work 0 
his assistant, Mr. Feirchild, who was de- 
tailed by Secretary Wileon from his position 
aschief of the section of seedand plant 
introduction. The dangers of such 
a trip into melarial-infested regions 
will be evident to old _ travelers, 
and it is a matter of deep regret to 
Mr. Lathrop’s friends that the Caracas 
fever so seriously affected his health that 
two visits to Carlsbad were necessary. 
While the botanist of the expedition wae 
laid up with malaria in the Moluccae, and 
with typhoid in Siam and Ceylon, notwith- 
standing these serious drawbacks the ex- 
pedition has been brought to a successful 
sonclusion, and the farmers of this country 
should be made acquainted with this valu- 
able gift which Mr. Lathrop has patrioti- 
cally bus modestly made to his country. 

The trip was primarily planned by Mr. 


and studied, whom of its inhabitants could 
be relied upon as correspondents, and what 
would be the probsble expense of an 
exhaustive study from the standpoint of 
plant introduction. This object has been 
atteined and is embodied in a mass of notes 
and piles of publications and note books. 

The secondary aim of the expedition was 
to purchase and import for trial such prom- 
ising seeds and plants as were suited for 
cultare in warious parts of the United 
States. The matertal thus purchased has 
not all come in yes, but the main pars hes 
been distributed or will shortly be sent out 
by the department to the warious experi- 
ment stations and private experimenters for 
trial and report. Over 450 different pur- 
chases were sentin from the various coun- 
tries, each purchase accompanied by careful 
notes on its culture and the climatic 
soll conditions to which the plant or seed 
was best adapted. The annot+d Uot has 
been io part pablished or is in process of 
publication by the section of seed and 
plant introduction. It covers a wide range 
of horticultaral and agricultaral plente 
suited to variety of conditions from the 
tropical surroundings of Porto Rico and 
Hawaii to the arctic climate of Alaska. 

Although it is premature at this early day 
to predict the fate of these introduced 
plente, it will be of interest to point out 
eome of their prospects and the reasons for 
their trial. 

A opineless, succalent cactus of the Ar- 
gentine suitable for fodder purposes in the 
desert regions of Arizona. 

A series of West Indian yams, of which 
at least one is superior io flavor to the Irish 
potato. Saitable for cultare in Florida and 
Louisiana, but demanding special care and 
a apecial ma: ket. 

The Alexendrian clover from Egypt, a 
late fodder crop for irrigated lands in 
southern California and jArizona. This is 
the principal fodder crop of Egypt. 

Some of the finest varieties of Bohemian 
hops to replace the cultare of inferior sorte 


new swarm can find a frame of old comb in 
the hive when they enter they will usaally 
be at work in afew hours, and all the better 
if there are some filled cells in it. The use 


poe simost exclusively grown in Amerios, | of anarrow stiipas a starter is ver 

Vari-sivs of “ pedigreed” barleys orig'- ‘bat {t is only » small eoonomy. 4 : 
nated in Sweden and ot superior valae fF th nk one by wich more is lost than P 
brewing parposes.. Varieties which took Such items a« sep-rators bee es. 
20 out of 28 prizss-at the Swedish brewers’ smoker, vail snd g oves, queen tra " 
exposition. — are very hendy for those who — 

Fine West Indian mangoes and superior | t ees, and w would provide them all |; 
sorte of Eust Indian bananas for cuitare in | ing to keep bees agaip, bat we have | 
Porto Rieo. bee: keepers to get along very tucce: 

Ao evergreen poplar from Chili for the without them,yet if they are to be us: 
Pecifie slope. - | should be provided before they are |i; 

A frost hardy allizator pear for the com- | pe wanted. 
ing indastry of thie fruit growing in Fiorida —— ⸗ 
and Californie. The Cable of London, England, teli: 

The Lapland siz-rowed barley ard the eekeeper who, being among some fa: 
early ripening Finnieh-black oat for expert- who were bossting of their S 10rtborn ; 
ments in Alaske and such short season and laughing at him as having “a! 
regions. ** his bonnet,” declared that he had 

Chilian alfalfa vaiieties for breeding ex- | Doo at home which had pat more mon: 
periments on this most remarkable of all his purse then any of them had res 
fodder plants. from the best Shorthorn cow they |. 

Several novel Swedish leguminous (clover | 44 he wae able to prove it, ashe rete: ; 
like) fodder plants tately brought to the to the queen bee, the mother of all the 3 
notice of the agricultaral public of Sweden. |!2 one hive, which hed prodaced j) 

A Bohemian horse radish, superior in | 9800 130 pounds of honey with whi: 
oiza and flavor to apy American sort. won 8 first priz2, and then he sold the h. 

The “Jannoviteh ” Ezyptian cotton which for £10 163., or $54. That was certal; ya 
is now being §tested by over 1000 experi- valuable bee. If aman had 100 such | 
men ers in the upland eotton regions of the ho Would get a fair income, and many » 
South, and regarding which many encour- tle farm would furnish a place where | » 
aging repurte have been received. 1t is 9 | 82h colonies might be kent. 
stronger. grower, and has s much longer; 4A re — 
staple than any American upland cotton. apr greg gp ee 
It also has proven resistant tn “ root rot” | learned a few points that were new * _ 
of cotton to a very great degree, which will | though they may not be to all of one oti 
make its cultore possible on lands previ-/ ers. He was told that bees were extrem: y 
ously totally unfitted for cotton growing. | neat, and hada strong sense of smell and 

The * Algarobillo,”@ tannin producing | aversion to sny dieagreeable odors, and 
shrob from the Ohilian deserts, with most wii not allow any speck of dirt in - heir 
remarkable desert resisting characteristics | nives. i 
and large tannin producing capacity, for; ‘There is always a sentinel on guard at 
Arizona conditions. the entrance or entrances if there are more 

A fodder bamboo for thearid regions of than one. If any one approaches that they 
the southwest which forms in South Chil! | do not lime the sentinels try to drive him 
one of the priucipal sources of fodder for| away. If they do not succeed they go back 
large herds of cattle. to the hive for help, and even the whole 

A variety of onion from the islands of the | eolony may attack him. 

Nile which is pronounced by our expert; When comb is put in and tled ap with a 
pene growers the best pickle onion ever | string the bees will remove the string as 

own. quickly as possible, and they allow n 

Zaceini” from northern Italy. One of | foreign matter to remain in the hive “i 
the most important vegetables of the Vene | than is necessary for them to remove it. 
tians and worthy serious consideration by; A colony may take as much as seven 
our track growers. pounds of syrup in one night, as they see as 

The seedless Saltanina grape from Padua, | well by nightasby day. Bat this syrup 
Italy, for the seedless raisin industry of the | remains syrap after it is put in their comb, 
Colorado desert region. yet they will not eat it excepting from the 

This list might be largely extended, and | comb. They can heat the hive at eil), and 
were it possible to collate the mass of re-|o it by their bazzing. When they start in 
ports apon the various things already dis- ¢> do this the difference can be noticed as 
tribated, it is certain several other most soon as the cover Is lifted. 
important things would need to be added Nothing makes them so mad as to brush 
Ot couree, the value of most of the arbores- them, and of this the reporter soon found 
cent plants can only be decided after sev- | good proof,as he brushed one off his clother, 
eral years of culture and the fate of many | and was soon attacked by a score or more, 
of the annuals only after numerous re- and was obliged to leave the apiary. The 
peated trials. owner thouzht that was one of their cross 

In addition to the 400 and more products , days, for they have cross days and pleasant 
secured and shipped many important plants | deys as well as people. 
were learned of, but not secured. Quantities — 
of important tropical fruit warteties for Deafness Cannet be Cured 
Porto Rico and Hawaii are on the books of | by local applications, as they cannot reach the 
the expedition, and wait only for snitable | diseased portion of the ear. There is only one 
experiment conditions on those islands. A | WY to cure Deafaees, and that is by constitu- 
seedless Siamese grape frait was ferreted tional remedies. Deafness is caused by an in 
out, but owing to the unhealthiness of the po sent er co Pont — ln 
country not securable. This one varisty it! y4q nave » rumbling sound or imperfect hear- 
is predicted would, if introduced, like the | ing, ana when it is entirely closea Deafness {s 
seedless Bahia navel orange, revolutionize | tha result, and uniess the Inflammation can be 
the grape-fra't industry. taken out, and this tube restored to its norma! 


Enough has been cited to show the Amer!- ar pop y ca be nant forever; 
can farmer what bas been accomplished by oa Se Ee aoe Games by onan. 
private means, apd in how greats measure| naamed condition of 
their thanks sre due to the true American, | we wii give Oae ‘Hundred Dollars for any 
who, with neither land of his own, DOF | case ot Deafness (caused by Catarrh) that can- 
azricultural interests in bis charge, has put | not be cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. send for 
at their disposition his money and time and | circulars, free. 
health. F. J. OHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
The great results likely to come from Mr.| 80l¢ by Druggists, 75c. 
Lathrop’s explorations will be due tohis| !!’s Family Pills are the best. 
wisdom in associating with him expert! « ne , 
botanists and scientists, and secaring the re a very breezy manner, don’t you 
most complete data and information con-| ‘ Weill, yer, !f ycu refer to the delight be takes 
cerning the new and strange plants secured, | 11 a'rivg bis views.”—Priladelpbia Press, 
relating to their habits of growth and the |= — — — 
character of their natural surroundings, thus Se ; 9 
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enabling the Department of Agriculture '0 8 = For 14 Cen 


intelligently experiment with them. There, NS 
isin the broad area of tha United States SOA we mais the fitowing rare see 
somewhere a spot which is a counterpart of ars ge re Snorage hr lll 
almost every region of the Eastern hemi:- 66 Mama's Favorite Onion Seed, 10) 
phere, bat it isa work of great magnitude 

to fit the plants of the older country to their 
congenial spots on this hemisphere. This 
is one of the most important lines of work 
which js being carried on by the Depart- 


** Emerald Green Cucumber Seed, 
** City Garden Beet Seed, It 
** 13-Day Radish Seed, 

++ LaX. Market Lettuce Seed, 

** Brilliant Flower Seed, 


= ‘ 
Worth $1.00 for 14 Cen 
Atove 10 packages rare novelt 
mail you free, together t 
illustrated Seed Catalog, tellin 


erw 











1; 
iG this government afd, will be enabled t0 | cos the cont of keeping will be practically | cating to the other colonies that the way 1s | r,sshrop to be one of reconnolssance. ‘Ihe| ment of Agricultare 
3 i) le je te 
itt es et 2 pt nt thee | nothing. Even if some grain is fed to them | open to them to make similar provision for | object in the first place was to find out what Guy B. MircH Et. Ralzer's Billion Dollar Grass 
a ain one customer by 80 doin they will — the cost of that will be but so much ex-/their own poor, returning the compliment | aon gountry offered in inducements for oe Together with thoneands of ea: , 
5 


If there were some one in or near Bosion | JOHN A.SALIER SEED C0., Larose. — 
who thoroughly understood handling bees | 
at all seasons of the year,and woald make it 
known that he or she was ready to do auch ea De 
work, for a consideration, we think it) Mime —— —— — 
would give the business a start such ae -| 
could be done in no other way. We often 
hear people say they would like to have | VICKS SEEDS b 
bees upon the place, and they do not doubt ke bia | d i” 
that it would be profitsble, bat they do not make 9 oads 
from the fields 

















know how to handle them, and are afraid 
cfthem. Ifsome one would do this for 
them or teach them how to do it they would 
tryto keep afew. Perhaps it might meke' 
a good business for some young lady who 
understands it, and to it could soon b 

added the sale of the various appliances fr 
beekeeping, the rearing of queens, and all 
that goes with such business naturally. 


Winter is the time to procure such bee- 
keepers’ supplies as are likely to be needed 
the next season. It will be too late to lock 
them up and begin to get ready after tre 
flow of honey begine, or when tbe bees are 
ready to swarm. Hives with eupers, frames 
and sections can be bought in the flat, and 
put together when opportanity offers, and 
asuelly this is cheaper than sawing them 
out from the boards, even when labor is not 
counted as a part of the cost. Then they 
have the great advantage of being all alike 
in oz», and the parts of one will fit all the 
others. They can be put together and 
painted so that they will be all ready when | 
wanted. We certainly should give one or 
more coats of paint to preserve the wood, |: 
and should pat a number on each one, that 
we might keep a record of the swarming, 
the honey yield, and all other items of 
feeding, giving new queens, ete. 

We certainly should use fall sheets of 
foundation in frames and sections when we 
had no old comb to put in them, but if a 














The most profitable seeds be- 
cause the most productive. All 
varieties selected from vigorous 
stock. Ifyou plant little or much 
send for our new Garden anc 
Floral Guide. Every page_of 
value to planters of plants. Tell 
us whet you intend to grow. 



















nd 
: AMES VICK’S SONS, — 
<=. Box No. 1617 Rochester, N. Y. 


































GREGORY'S — 
Warranted Seed | 


It matters not how rich the lan: 
Or hard the labor on it, 
Vexation is the only crop 
Bad seed will raise upon it. 


All seed warranted to be pure and relis 
as per page 2 of catalogue. Our trade 
market gardeners is immense ; and mu: 
gardeners buy none but the best of * 
Write for our new Vegetable and Flower > 
catalogue—free to everybody. 

J. Je He GREGORY & SON, 
Marblehead, Mass. 























COOK YOUR FEED and >%'' 
=~ * peer th: 


* PROFIT FARM BOIL! * 


With Dumping Caldron. Emp!) 
kettle in one minute. The sit 
and best arrangement for ¢° 
food for stock. Also make Dairy * 
Laundry Stoves, Water and Sico™ 
Jacket Katties, Hog Scalders, ~*' 
drons, etc. &2 Send for cucu 
D. R. SPERRY & CO., Batavia, +* 
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MARKETS 
g0STON LIVE STOOK MARKET. 


Week ending Jan 23, 1901. 
Amoant of Stock at Market, 
Shotes 


avd Fat 
Cattle. Sheep. Suckers Hogs Veale 


week, 3449 8324 129 8.144 1143 
week, 3760 7479 68 365,236 1377 








Valves on Northern Cattle, etc. 


af.-Per hundred pouuds on total weight of 

tallow and: meat, extra 6.25; first 

— $6 50@5.75; second quality, #5 00@5 25; 

‘ quality, $4 00@475: a few choice single 

$7.00a7.25: 80Me Of swe poorest, bulle 

'  43,00@3.76. Western steers 4% @614¢, 1. w. 

d Young Ualves.—Fai: quality, § 

stra, —E fancy milch cows, $6" 2 
~ and ary, $12@25. ⸗ 

.—Tuin young cattle for farmers: year- 
$10@30; two-year-olds, $14@30; three-year- 
§22.@40. . 
ep.—Per pound, live weight, 24% @3c;extra, 
;:4¢; sheep and lambs per head, in lots, 
g+.75; lambs, $4@5 75. 

4 .—Per pound, 533 @65¢¢, live weight; 
— *holesale, ....: retail, $1.60@5.60; 
y tressed hogs, 6°58 @65%¢. 
»] Calves.—314 G46 Yec # tb. 
joa. — Brignioa, 6%4@7%4c B i; country 


2c. 
( skins.—60c@$1.20. Dairy skins, 40@ 


ow.—Brighton, 4@6c 8 iB; country lots, 
2 ge. 
its -—65e. 





Cattle. Sheep. Hogs. Veals. Horses 











14 calves Oon 
25 cattle 22 calc eas 20 cattle, New York 


Tuesday With 2554 head of cattle, there was 
of stock. Butchers. bo t 


in proportion to. the : 
Quotations have not visibly cals, Ofered 
hllsworth sold 10 beef cows, av. 120U ths, at $c: 


A good average dupply on sale, an rf . 
ent quality offered atom “choice ‘a 
grades. There did n appear 10 be as much of a 
movement on —— as_usual. Speculators 
were not buying as freély. Values have not es- 
pecially chan »-Thompson & Hanson sold 4 
very nice pew milch cows at $50@60, with sales 
at $25@4 Libby Brothers sold 2° choice cows 
at $60 each, 2 at $45 each, 4 at g25as0. J. 8. 
Henry sold milch cows from $55 down to $36... 


Veal Calves. , 
Supply as a whole was somewhat slim in qual- 


R. Foye sold 10 calves, 110 ibs, at 6c. A. Ww. 


Wednesday—The outlook at the openin 
milch cows was anything but eheouraging, Dut 


d not 
rices were a shade 


of 2406 ths, at 434 ¢; 2 oxen, of 2500 tbs, at 444¢; 
12 milch cows, $28@60. ‘ Libby Brothers sold 
cows from $22@62 a head. J. M. Philbrook 








Straw prime 
Straw’ tenkiod ree Soaabchuness <5esay Ge 
Flour and Grain. 


Flour.—The market quoted higher. 
* patents,'$4 15.45 


25. ' 
g, clear and | ad 15@8 75. 
inter patents, $4 e 
Winter, clear an eae t, $3 60@4 25. 


Meal.—The market is quiet at 91 





Corn 93¢ 
4000 and 33 00g2 05 Dbl; granulated 
$ottsSopie PDP 


3 60 


' @raham Flour.—Trade continues quiet, with 


the market quoted at §2 40@4 509 + ol —* 
Oat Meal. ted steady, $3 3048 ? 
for rolled; and $3 75@4 ts for cut and ground. 
Flour.—The marketis quoted at §3 16@ 
3 60 ® bbl. * 
. Corn.—Demand is quiet with market higher. 
_ No 2 yellow, spot. 470. 
Steamer yellow, new, 46146. : * 
No. 8 yellow, 46240. , Z 
Oats. 16¢ but: steady. 
Cli anne 8 —2 
No. 2 clipped, white, 34c. 
Hea ier grea * MET 
Vv e8, spot, 
Clipped, to ship, Vhite, 85@85 ec. 
The market yr for all kinds 


spring, . 
Bran, winter, $18 25@18 60. 
Red Dog, $18 00. e 
Mixed feed, $18 50@19 60. 
ttonseed meal to ship, $25 00@25 25. 
P — market ĩs atoady with trade ruling 
ull. 
State grades, 6-rowed, 66ã 700. 

State, 2 rowed, 60@85c. 

Western grades, 65@70c. 

Barley— t demand, with prices higher at 
60@76c for No. 2 6-rowed State, and 67 for 
No- 2 2-rowed State. Feed barley, 44@48c. 

Bye.—Quiet, $3 05@3 60 ꝓ bbl. 


——— —— 














————— 17 60 
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the general ‘‘Planet Jr.” Line. 


ator. The 
best that such a tool can be made thro 






at 8* —E world 

at workallovertheworld. It tells also 
Wheel Hoes , Tw * 
tivators,&c. Askforone. We mai 


S. L, ALLEN & 


them free. 





“Plan ” OnesH 
Planet Jr.”” One=Horse Tools 
embody in their design and —— the same superiority characteristic of 
8 
both farming and manufacturiug It is the origi * 
day, as it was 5 first, the leading hors hoe of the world a Ka ga mnt 
ments, to every variety of cultivation in ail kinds of soil. The wheel lever controls 
and the depth regulator perfectly. Cultivates deep or shallow, and evenly 
nding lever controls wid th of cultlvation—wide or narrow at will. 
ughout. 
It is fully described in our new.1901 ——— the best and 







t“Planet Jr.” 


350,000 copies. Illustrated with many full otogra 
bou — and Drill 
Horse —I Orchard and Universal Cultivators, Four Row Beet 


CO. BOX 31 
Two Gold Medals at Paris —— Highest Award, ” 


* 








results from a thorough ‘kuowledge of 







Suited, with its numerous attach- 
e wheel 
of oper- 
Made the’ 







So, at 












a +, : * 
have ever published, of 
ic Pictures showing She ost ' 
Seeders, Single and Double 
Ts and Cul- 





mest we! 







ces for 1901 greatly reduced. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, - 











several different kinds under the ‘same neme: 


‘| which last is usually the result of dishonesty or a 


esrelessness that is bus little sbort of dishonest 


~| to-the buyers. We are pleased to notice that the 


Deparsment of Agriculture nae be.un iavesti- 
gating the matter, and Mr. Tradey, who ts in the 
seed Cepaitment, says he finds in the mary 
catalogues 692 diff-rent cabbages on their 
lis'8, while there are only from 100 to 120 
varieties Known, aleo 812 varieties of lettuce. 
while the Department knows of only 87. They 
have found thus far smong the beets, beans and 
cucumbers many binds that bave from two to 
oiz names, and they intend to continue thé in 

vestigation, and when it bas bern completed 
they will publieh the results ip a pampbiet, for 
which we shall look with much interest, Toe | 
late Dr. E. L. Sturcevant began thie work while 

at the Kzperiment Station at Geneva, N. Y., but 
did not complete it to bis own satitfaction before 
be left there. ' 


OVEBFAT STOCK. 


Now and then aldairyman practises keep- 


fall until feed starts in ‘the spring with no 
outdoor exercise.' Cows so treated are tied 
by the neck in order thet they: may haves 
chance to lick themselves and move aboat. 

The Speakers at‘ oor farmers’ institutes 
now generally advocate the -importance of 
giving cows a little exercise out in the 
bracing air, especially when the 30n is 
shining, in order to keep them in & healthy 
‘condition. Ase t 

The underground stables are not. pow 
considered the most beneficial for dairy 
cows, but well ventilated and well lighted 
quarters above ground take the preference, 
all things considered. —* 

Cows of all kinds are bringing good 
prices, doubtless ‘owing to the price of 
milk. Veal calves find a ready market with 














ing his cows confined in the ‘stable from. 


ge.te ely ot 
— —— 
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oseiey s 
Cream sz. 87.00% $15.00. 
Senarator 
* Mention this paper. 
MOSEL APTCHARD WFC Ca 


— IT 


of the Me 
IRES AND TOWERS «3°. 
Obarehes of 
England, preceded by observations on “ Architecture 
of the Middle Ages and its Spire Growth,’ by 
OHABLES WIOKES, architevt. Three volumes in 
one: Early English, 1200 to 1872; Decorated, 1373 to 
1277; Perpendicular, 1877 to 1646. In good condition 
‘and valuable to an architect or atuaent in that line. 
Price, $15. Address SPIRGEe, 
F. O. Bex 1985, Boston, Mass, 
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sertown 895 7400 7.835 642 330) sold 1 extra cow, $46; 4 cows, from $380@4 Itie béginning to dawn upoa the minis of HP 
gon. 2554 ‘924 22,309 601 120/ 7. J. Malloy sold 2 extra cows, $45 cashes ty Tne Wool Market térmers and feeders that there is such a toing as | OU local buyers, at six cents per pound, FS fi 
$38, geveral. cows $80@45.. J. 8. Henry soid ⸗ having animele tod fat for the slaughter as well | live weight. Hay will doubtless be pretty PACE : i 
Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep | fancy | $36. Trac - ‘oe ooh taikch cone bon Unwashed fleece, fine, Michie — 38 3 as for breeding purposes. Butchers and market- | Well ueed up in the eountry before grass “5 es li 
— — — @65, including 1 fancy Holstein. “ ” 4 -plood Ahead 34 —* — pe be is, but they made them-; comes again, as the winter set in early and — — if 
— — 90 9 rt “ blood s+ SN. gaan | solves sate by weighing whe meat vetore eatting if it continues late all the hay wilt be| |] 1S NOT WHAT W i 
at Brighton. WS Atwood 19 60 — · vᷣiooũã “ .... off the fat, a practice which they will probably 5 ; 
iones 18 F Ricker 6 40} Demand lisht, with small pigs $1 50@2 50, | mine delaine, Ohio > 39@30 wanted. P. E. WHITE. 
mIa&e ’ shotes at $3.50G6. » ne elaine — keep up until the customer complains that he but what.users say, that TELLS the story. 4 
Liddy ros 21 At Brighton, “ — Washed nee cugan “ashe af gets only 13 oucces:of meat to the pound:. But Deer River, Lewis Co., N. ¥., Jan, 1. eset wovah wink pene —— 
} \ Ppilbrook 16 J S Henry 0 ral ay pep be would comp'ain qaite as badly if he had. the — — EN | ' FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, , 
Harris & Fel Pa = Verk. Boston Produce Market, = = — | other four ounces in fat that none of the family| ——With the exception of birds, mén’s legs are F 
i ae 7 . se —F CHOKING Cow.-B, M. I., Wayne Oounty | would care to eat. Then the price mast | longer in proportion to thelr body then those ot) Fm, F287" 0 RHEUMATISM for } 
hcmiennan a at Brightoa N. ¥.: Wenever lost a cow by choking, and | be increased if the surplus. fat is to be| anyotheranimal. The human foot fe breader oKa Ut.« tt 
— 24160 JSHenry 25 — elses. think there 1s na need of it it the trouble 18 ate | trimmed off before weighing. This ie.one reason | 804 stronger than the foot of any other anima), | 1" spy form, acute oF chronic, BULA TIOM aud t 
Ha 18 : Poultry. covered while she can breatne. Few cows ever|for the popularity of the baby beef that hae | 80 that man slone can etand upon one foot. vier remedies bave feiled, Dr: Fronts formulm ine i 
AW St inley 7 ———— Fresh Killed. actually choke to death, bat an obstruction | been well fed from birsh. Having been growing; ——A rubber tree four feet in diameter yields | positive cure. Has cured ‘boussnds avd will cure \ 
Tracy & Cobb 9 J 8 Henry SS 98) een nt eee lodged in the gullet and the effort to swallow it | while it was fattening the fat te not an ia layer | twenty gallons of sap, making forty pounds of | Jou, F9)! )re> ment spt to ory ou cress, rrevatd, on 
Wardwell J Bn wae ” Spring ducks..............eeeseseee.. 12@14 | 00 fills the stomach with wind as to cause bloat | upon the outside of the meat or stored up around | “rie1 robber - - 
MeLntire 18 orbus Green geese.............. seccsesececece 12@13 | Dg, which may be as dangerous as if the cause | the kidneys, but the whole flesh ts tencer, ja'cy — — 
M |) Holt & Son 4 J J — Chickens, choice roasting, spring..... 14@16 were the generation of gas by eating geen | and jost fat enough. The same thing is true in THE ANNUAL MEETIN Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
W Wormwell U6 At Brighton Seek ee eee — — iv at clover, raps, or Osher food such as cause hoven | mutton, and a well fed yearling xives better G MIDDLESEX, Ss. 
* Henry = Pigeons, tame # doz................... 76@1 00 | OF Dioat. Inall the cases we have seen the ob- bate ge three — 9— wether tha'| or tne New Engiana Agricultural Society will be PROBATE COURT. 
sew Hampshire. ttering 0 Western dry packed— “i struction could be removed by having some one | once used to be ca the best. ven some Of | neia at Wesleyan Hall, No. 33 B ! 
Ae & —_ = Turkeys, choice ......... 12@12% | hold the animal's bead up and back so as to/ the jadges at fat stock shows are beginning to! Boston, A— Feb. 5, 1901, at "11 —7 ran TeyMaN® MORSE, ‘inte of Medford in gaia 
—— DA Walker 15 E pn hag! mg 11G12 | oripg mouth and throat in a straight line, piace | look a little shy at animale with great lumps of election of cficers and the transaction of other Cont fecentes : 8 
“Morril 32 A M Baggs 2 a a —— 12513 |® Dlock between the jawe well back, or | fat plastered along the backbone. business that may properiy come befere it. W —- wg lhpee 4 x Fs mre Me Rye og 
ANK DM’ & Weel CD Lewis Chickens, medium...... i 8@10 pat a horseshoe in the mouth, aad then let COW PRAS IN NOBRTHEEN STATES. LEANDER F. HERBIOK. Sec’ ' , . 
J w Ellsworth 80 ’ . ’ F. sented for allowance the fina! account of his trust 
2 —— ote a: ace 19 —— ——— ——— an 1 oe — —— — —* 2 bp the It the cow pes bas apy piace in the farming or PRANOIS iM. APPLETON, frres. = — 4 we uterine 
(a Badger 15 T J Moroney 6 Fowls, good to choice...... seococcce | ENO = ago the Northern States it is not as s forage crop Court to be held at Cambridge in said County 
F Cotto 14 Gown the gullet with the other, and either re CABRAGE SEEDS 1nd P!.4NTS of un- g 
F cotton ‘ PN, Besos — ——— move itor push it down into the stomach. Or | either ae bay or ensilage. Some have succeeded | doubted purity and excellence. Pedigreed stvek. | 0D the fifth day of February A. D. 1901, at nine 
A B Lo 3 —— Live Poul Pp e in maBing fair ensilage by mixing a little witb | Pricelist Free. Tillinghast Seed Oo., LaPiume, Pa. | 0’clock in the forenoon, to show cause if any you 
an 2 WLW Brauer & —— MoT Le rca but tt mit be dove covetairy | 20, one-fourth part or less, but others nave band eld trustee is ordered to serve thus clta 
WG Brown 16 Co 1121 | Fowls PM..........0065 sssseecseessees 10@ 10% | ObDEF MexiDle rod, but 1t mass be done cerefolly | o 194, When the pea vines are fit to cut it ie not ues Gr deeetind s bear ened oe 
: y delivering a copy thereof to all persons 
— oy wonarn | Seta barista co So [ae etatse Mert SS ster ety tenon S| 004 Sarmaking wentet, and they Dood great | trated othe, fourten days a loa 
A Hy 21 160 Qt trighten. ————— Geal of curing. A small patch for the hoge to aay Sake weary, OF pe me SO Same 
yyy 8) 145 Swift&Co” 986 Butter. poet * —— —* feed upon, or for the hens to pick the peas from, How Bul tes ele eee Pee ners weeks, 
Morris Beef Co 748 NorE.—Assorted sizes quoted below includ ; . | may do very well, but the use for them is on wikis MFO. ah MICH. aper published in Boston, the fast publication 
Vermont. SSLearnead 112 20, 30, 60 lb “abe as. a pomnc’e | weale oll, lard oll of melted lard, almost) ia. of tne Outlying ‘ots of poor soll, 80 far to be one day at least before said Court, and b 
At Watertown. Sturtevant & + een a y- any greasy substance, but not kerosene, away shat it will not pay to draw menure mailing, post-paid, a copy of this citation to all 
Oarr & ri! 80 VLateH — 28 and then pat a round stick about as large asa, the b to th Gem the os known persons interesied in the estate seven 
Williamson 15 W N Chamber Northern N ar — 23. broom handle into her mouth like the :bit of a | fO™ fhe barnyard — oe —2— days at least before said Court. 
Fred Savage 25 lin 440 orthern N. X.,a880 SIZOS...+.- peas there, as they will grow where clover itpess, CHARLES ». MCINTIRE, Esquire 
AN Jenne 8 AtNE Dm & Weei| NorthernN. Y., large tubs...........22144@ bridle snd fasten it there by tying over her head, will not. Pat on some acid phosphate and First Judge of safd Court, this tenth day o 
NH Woodward 16 6 _ Ge. Western, asst. spruce tubs........224%@ The oll will cause ↄ little nauses and at the same | 44) 4, give them @ start, and plow them January in the year one thousand nine hundred 
itiey * Jf ¢aeeeee o| Gene oie 2021 | time lubricate the throa’, and as soon as ber! Tooevin the fall. ‘Then sow Tye as a winter ana one 
BH Comps 6564 Co 506 ry, RESON besd is let down she will be likely to cough ;up ; 8. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


G H Hall at Watertews. 


Creamery, western firsts...... ....... 20@21 





cover crop to prevent the nitrogen from being 























100 
AtN& DB ™ & Woel GA Sawyer 440 | Creamery, seconds......... «es 18@19 whatever may be in the throat, and if she does, lost in winter. Plow that under in the eprin 
Ce J Gould 100 Day.’ ’ — : soa be ready to grasp the gullet to keep it from | 5.4 a4q more phosphate and potash, Arig OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the subscriber 
— fs a” ~~ aaa 305 Dairy N. Y. extra.........- 19@ golpg back before > - mes Rng? 2 peas and rye will bave farnished orgenic matter Ferry’s Seeds are et eotne Dect SUT eppointod administrator of 
. Dairy, N. ¥. and Vt. firsts 17@18 | moutb. Leave the bit in for & time, as her efforts | . 14 nitrogen enough to grow almost any crop known the country over as Tewksbury, in the County of Middlesex. de- 





expert Traffic. 


- Y.and Vt. seconds.......... 18@17 
West. imitation creamery, small tubs | 


to remove .it will cause the wind or gas in the 
stomach to escape. We do not blame you for 


that may be wanted there. This requires some 
labor, bat it is cheaper then paying 30 centsa 







the most reliable Seeds that 





can be bought. Don’t save a 






ceased, ‘intestate, and has taken upon himself 
that trust by giving — as the jlaw directs. 


— oxtra............ J - 16 
The English market has improved within the | west imitation cry, iarge tubs firsts 14 desiring to know what to ao in —— & — ana pound for nitrogen in chemicals or the commer- —_— * —* — and lose a = ——S Bhan ne pay — | — —— — 
—— — ———— 1. Emitation cromiery seconds... ———— ete rere lig oT Clal fertil'z sre. 1901 Seed Annual free, and all persons indebted to said estate are called 
of 1144@12%4c,¢d.w The demand appears to| « adie firsta and extras.........134@14 | simple then usiog the knife to take it out. But ‘ 


be good on all grades, with a fair outlook for the 
coming week. Boston shipments were 2440 
cattle, 1121 sheep and 146 horses. 

Shipments and Destinations—On steamer Co- 


.12@18 ‘ 
8 
Extra northern creamery.......... 






* prevention je better than cpre.” Never feed 


apples or potatoes without slicing them. If one 
3@23% | has not a root cutter, @ busbel can be cut in a 


THE PBA LOUSB. 
Lest season gardenere around Boetop, asin 
many other sections, suffered loss in their crops 






D. M. FERRY & CO., 
Detroit. 











upon to make payment to i 
EUGENE HARNDEN, Administrator. 
(Address) 
Tewksbury, Mass., Jan 5, 1901. 





Extra western creamery.........-.... 

lumbian for London, 236 cattle by Morris Beef | Rxtra dairv........... — — — box with a spade in a few minutes. Of green peas by the prevalence of the pes 
Company, 240 do by Swift & Co., 130 horses by | common to ccdcwseaces 109330 Le ,|lomse. Some of them tried to rid their vines of e 
turee dulerent parties. On steamer Devonian, | Trunk butter in % or % i LIABILITY UNDBR sseanasen. x. Su Uh [cena han aieaiehen anmiee Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
see ——— 722 cattle by gg ed — Extra northern creamery.. 23%4 g24 Connecticot, asks if he buys a pisce of jand and acatailure. The bistory of it in other section» J 
Liverpogl, $00 eattie by Morris Beef Company | a they toe agar — etn hn er tn yen ‘en | #i¥es 8 no reason to hope that tt will disappear PROBATE COURT 
200 « ig . . s eee ccces ry on oun! ’ 
at dum * ge ig W Brauer | Bxtra western creamery. .. 28@)23% oa it unable to keep up the interest payments, poten hate de Ping = 2* yy ba 2 To the heirs-at-law; next of kin.and all other per. 
& Co. On steamer Turcoman, for Liverpool, 214 Cheese, give up the property at any time? Again, iby so roreaeed in numbers each year. We snould HAZARD, late of Fairhaven, in ‘the County of 
: “evel mote win —_ — — * =. — New Beep eins. one b.. — an en Going, would it release Bim from any further certainly be very unwilling to lose the green pea Rut and and State of Vermont, deceased. 4 

‘ ** firs —— —— obligations to the seller of the land snd holder | /... REAS, a petition en presented to 

our list of summer vegetables, but if ceas- Veo said Comt, by Samuel LL. 


Horse Business. 


\ fair business week noticed in the various | « geeon y hcl ..... — 9@10 in after years he sheald come ito pore rminate a the last will and testament of said deceased 
od bg age — — Ln agg By 4 — See * — —— ——* 95 a session of other property would that pe a - + gy Bg Bhs pg 4 be and * * — — in said State - Ver: . 
both for drive or draught. At. L. H. Brockway’s oh tg extra T1@ 11% | 2@ holden for the yi diate ane —— indication that it would have that result, FARM ERS’ WANTS the tiie of her death sald prccteen y — 
sale stable had in 1 express load of Western and Western, fair to good..... Rs — 10@10% Vonfusion exists inthe eof some as to the as it feeds upon clover and other plants, in said County of Middlesex on which said will 


1 freight load of Eastern, the latter for drive at 
$11 0@230. chunks at $100@200, a good week’s 
sale. At Welch & Hall Company’s 2 loads of 


West P é * by mortgage can collect the note when due and to plant ver 
Mi lraight botoes a gS00 Rt Russel EDrew's | NOMDY and Cape taney, P don------- 25@ | eu onner property aban that eovered by ene ed of ‘tock, Boece; | ‘Gotamentary thereon, aranted to im without 
At AW — 8B * Saale pee panty ~ced eases srorenere aes raat peg 2 — he ige h 8 brush them to the ground, and cultivate the | Fruits, etc., also Help or Situation Wanted. owt are hereby * to appear “ — 
$2 Michigan fanc BN ..-.cc ee cece---* mortgage 8 a D * word eld a amobridge, In sa) unty 0 

s I ........... 22638 ground directly behind the brasbes, thus bary- | There is a charge of one cent per —— Middlesex. on the twenty-sixth day of February 


a week of good sales for speed horses and gen- 


- wided the party who Indl adda inttis! N —2 

eral driving horses, with sales at $100@475. At eva eennccccccece ©18@19__ | She payment of the note pro them. To do this the peas should be in rows | cluding name, address or initisis. > Display I 

Myer, A brams Co’s Inter Ms ational Horse — — — J——— ——— 20@20% | Signe the note is responsible and has otber prop- ro to three feet apart. Possibly in this way a | Cash te accompany the erder. Soe a yeu! — *22— —— 
Exchange 3 loads. and all sold; chunks at $125 — * erty independent of tha mortgaged premises. crop may be obtained before the insects kill the — | not be grant * 
2175; drivers at $100@160: no especially nice otatoes Gense there would be no legal .method of aban- vines. It has been suggested that making holes ANTED—A man experienced in market garden-| And said petitioner is hereby directed to give i 
rivers At Moses Colman & Son’s a fair week, vorxk gtate, round Wht bu............... 55@58 doning the property in psyment of the note. The a ing to reise vegetables on shares. Good | public notice thereof, by pu lishing this cita- i 
With sales at $25@125; 1 nice pair for drive at | yo pK State, long wht. DU.........+-++ 53@55 determine at maturity | *” 1c or so deep slong the rows, and patting 10 | opportani'y for the proper man. Apply to JAMES Hon once in each week, for three successive 

$245, ; party holding the note may determine at maturity | . roy arops of bi-salpbide ofcarbon migit gener- | MAUKINTOSH, Needhem, Maes. weeks, inthe MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & 


Union Yards, Watertown. 
Tuesday, Jan. 22, 1901. 


Vt. and N.H. choice fres 





: | 
lie demand for beef cattle was not especially Green vegetables. , look upon it as a doubtful experiment. Judge of said Court, this seventeenth day of Jan- i 
sctive still prices could not be said to be lower. heute .. 40@50 collection of the note. He may foreclose under BACBS OF CORN. uary in the year one thousand nine a the. and: y 
But noe apr — — — — oes 88 —— 12541 35 | the mortange, yl ae —* legal A. 8, Hitehooek, in a bulletin sent out by the 100 Belgian bares ‘or sale. F. D. HAHNEN- | one. S. H. FOLSOM Register. j 
such as offered, Western steers cos | - ia’ ocetdcd noe 40@60 restrictions for 2 ing, apply the pro- on . BATT, Mapzauvols, Colorado. . eee 
ie’ Of toa ine ae naaare — —— a —— ——“ .100@2 00 | ceeds cf same to the note by endorsing the net | Kansas ——— xa ge dg seta a — 
ths, from $2 i0@2 GO. J. Hathaway sold | Cucumbers, ®. crate..... . proceeds upon it, then sue the signers of the note ; Aistinct races af corn - ANTED—A first-class Dairymuo; one whothor-| (Commonwealth ¢? Massachusetts 
r $00 the. at Glee: tive, P bbl Dent corn, which in drying leaves a dent in the oughly understands the hand!ing and bottling 6 ' ⸗ 
‘do an tae he: SO J eo deat Parsley 3 bu.. a ee Se ype ed ag he en4 of the grain, is that most commonly grown | of mtik operating separators, Babcock machinean1| MIDDLESEX. ss 
s, at 6c; 15 do. of 1475 ths at 6%e; o., «f| Ps » B DU......004- j same gote ’ . ' : PRC 
"Vins, at Bib 30, of 1400 TBs, av Be ———_e — — — the “amor Beles goed vor 20 | inthe corn belt, and almost the only kind ex-|™ mile. Baply. with references. AVERILL & <6 alt persons intercated to aly of -the ‘real 
Milch Cows. Native green, P crate..........0.----2 25@2 75 | yearg, and the holder may attach aby property ported. There are vd = ee = GREGORY, Syracuse, N. ¥ estate of GEORGE F. CLARK, late of Acton, 
fair number arrived, with on cows at | Squash, new, marrow, P bbicr.......- 1 50@1 75 | pelonging to the signer of the note during that | described, including white, yellow, m — in said County. deceased intestate. 
23 Extra cows at $40@ 48. Choice cows | Spinach, native, P DU....-+-+--++-+ +++ 4060 erfod. In other words,he who sigesa note, | #04 biue kernele. Sweet corp, which was ob- ITUATION WANTED—As Mananer oy, vuperte- EREAS, Harriet E Clark of Acton, in the 
a65.- ee Turnips, flat, @ DOX.........+-sserereres = oe : tained from the Indians in New England in 1779; sendent, by 8 single man. who thorougbly County .f Middlesex, has presented: to F] 
. db oF not, is liable to derstands farming, deiryiog, butter making, breed 
; RS re ES «cot eereess — eee 3 there were 10 varieties in 1854, and now there | ing, feeding, care of s'ock, poultry busbandry, in- | Said Court-a petition. representing that she as } 


Fat Hogs. 


« steady with Western live at 534@55éc. 
try lots 6% @656¢e, d. w. 


Sheep Houses. 





es hav ‘ ‘ Ki sreee crest! 2 60@3 00 | by no other means than paying the note, — sy" — 

: —5 Pon yet bl poet yo arapes, e basket, Gatawba. ...... Balt the mortgage specifically refarsto the note and — one ee Se YT een cee Wee mods ober, ands good. mliver. — and set out,to her by the Court accord- 

| lots. Western in fair supply and a lot of | Cranberries, Cape Cod, bbl.......+.- q pet oS indebtednes:, the note does not necessarily refer = “i ccuiien pool oe dem, aeewe to tee vay $20 per mons; on Set eT oO. P. 5 iH —— snakes ane 
ex agp oe — pA Sage gh ory | Oranges. bla., DOX....-ceeee —— to the ——— The note is due anc collecti- Seumnenann, named » tacindée poe of the biae- — | Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County ni 
ep ap ambs, o > . 4 ortgage. * } KF le ; 
‘ern sheep cost from $3@6 py ewt., and Hides and Pelts. ble irrespective of the m squaw corn and Brazilian four corn. The late wo farm bande wanted ; must be elean, quick eee ks et — — BE a emma ‘4 
3 $4.30@o 85 PB ewt. Steers and cows all weights............  6@ GRADE MOTHERS. Doctor Sturtevant said the height of the plant work; state sge. nationality and wages wanted. | show cause, if any you have, why the same ; 
Veal Calves. — ——— cout QOaae It seems to be a principle in breeding that | yariea from 18 inches for Golden Tom Thumb GRO. D. SPRAGUE, Granby, Mare. — oe be eae Ordered to serve this Ki 
¢ demand considered as good as last week. | Hides, south, light — *4 PS when two animals of different breeds are mated, | popcorn to 30 feet or more tor some West Indian ane = — oe A * a Se i 
calves cost from 6%@6l~c, several lots; “ Se ROR TTT SET the ip flaence of the one wbish is the nearest pure | varieties and 23% feet for some in Tenoessee ANCED—Youg man to loasu toe mils | ciation by toy eo ode found. within the " 
ub Mae. butchers willing to pay all they are “~~ puff, in oak pies: te * dae @ bred, if both sre in equal vigor and strength, | ge nad seen ears one inch long on popcorn and . —— — E EVANS —— Commonwealth, fourteen days, #t least, before f 
Dut anxious to receive good lots. “ "“« galted PM th.........---84%4@S%e | eill be the most potent fo its effects upon the 16 inches on dent corp, with rows varying from soane 3971.3. Provi dence, R. I. ® sald Court jane, it ang ong — oe. OR. i 
Live Peutiry. Caltskius, 6 to 12 ibs eae —* * 60 offspring. If one is weak or in poor condition, eight to 34, 100 kernels of popeorn weighed 46 a ames @ new: paper published in Boston, 
(ne nm slog a efor mine lon PY Me) pogaon and daly akins--—-; $QB28 | win be tba ence with the cue tat lect « Pare | biog ‘show tat tne overage composition, ot| WV, cts one boutirrnah sned meer Bit | 2001 wan tee aaa ens Telos 

——— 4 tables show ’ pu 
Lambskins each, country.. 65@1 26 | prea and the other only a grade. When both are be reliable. THE RURAL SOIENOE AGENOY, said Court. ’ ’ 





Dreves ef Veal Catves. 


ine -J. 8. P. Jones. 8; P. A Berry, 25; | 
Bros., 30;J.M_ Philbrook, 22; Harris & | 
3,59; G. *. Weston, 3; T ompson & | 


n, 50; C. R. Hall. 26; A W. Stanley, 10; | 





Domestic Green Fruit. 
Apples, P bbl iy ig Spy........ 2 3 00 


in “ 


Greening.....- «+ 


Country Pelts, Oach......ceessseee code 
: Peas. 


Nh — V lin of the mortgage? He aleo desires to know if 


relative importance of the mortgage and the 
mortgage note. A party holdiag a note secured 


whether to foreclose ander the mortgage and 
NOrfolK.......-.sececccce scorer ccce -«--1 00@1 25 | take the property, or he may use any other 
means, or attach any other property for the 


pay that note, either from the proceeds of the 
property mortgaged or from any other assets he 
may have. 
devt by any abanconment of tne property and 


He ‘can secute no release from the 


While 


€qvual ip breeding and bealtb, itis unsafe to pre- 
dict which parent the offepring will most resem- 
secececccel 15@1 20 | Die, as it may vary according to their condition 
Common ‘“ =“ nse — 1 = : = atthe time of mating. 


‘This will explain why 


ing to grow them for a year or two would 


perbaps all leguminous plaats, to some ex- 
tent. The method advised by those who bave 


ate a vapor that would kil) the louse, but we do 
not know that it wae tried last year, and should 


are638. lint corn gro#s farther north than the 
dent corp, ripening earlier, aud is the prevailing 
form in the northern United States and Oanada. 
Number of varieties not stated, but there are many 


dent corn ie, protein. 10.8 per cent., fat five per 
cent.; flint, protein 10.65 per cent., fat five per 
cent.; sweet, protein 11.6 per cent., fat &.1 per 
cent. Sweetcorn is thus richer in protein and 
fat, and correspondingly poorer in carbohy- 











ONE CERT A WORD. 
Garmere’ Want Department is established to 








Late rams, Victoria and Essex pigs. Send 
for catalcgue. E. P. OLIVER, Flint, Mich. 











cubators an4 brooters, gardening, flowers and 
vegetables (outdoors and under gpiass), bee bhus- 
bandry, the use -f farm machiner ~ and steam power, 
ete. Adress BOX 100, Hillstoro, N. O. 














Durham, N. H. 





COTOH Oollies, all - Registered, trained 
S breeding stock. estimoniais. ve to 
fitcy dollars. If you mean busipess, we as fix 


MAPLEMONT STOOK 


azard, Jr.. 
pers purporting to be copi-s of 


may operate. a'd praying that the copy of said 
will may be filed and recorded in the gistry of 
Probate of said County of Middlesex, and letters 


newspaper published in Boston, the first publica-' 
tion to be thirty days, at least, before said Court. 
Witness, CHARLES J — Era. First 





the wi ow of said deceased is interested in the 
real estate of said’ deceased lying in this Com- 
monwealth; that the whole of said real. estate 
does rot exceed in value the sum of five thousand 
dollars ;‘and praying that the whoie of said real 
estate which is described in said petition may be 


™ itness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, ‘Esquire, First 
Judge of said Court, this nineteenth day of 
January, in the year one thousand nine hundred 


and one. 8. H. FOLSOM, Register. 
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many who have begun to grade up their herds by | grates, you out.’ 
the use of a pure bred male have succeeded bet- Albany. Vt. 
ter tban those who have tried to effect a cross New York Farm Notes. 

between two good breede. And thisis true of E&S for saie. Two tull colonies of Italian 


P on 

Foye 10; Tracy & Cobb,12; Wardwell & | peas, Western choice.....c+-+-1 
Dee a, eae Son, 35; W. A | Green peas, SCOtCN.....----ecccereeseeed 20@1 25 
> ‘ . . ormwe . 
Hampshire—A. C. Foss, 3; A. F. Jones & Dried Apples. 





THE 





F. Cotton, 50; A.B. Locke, 3; Courser | 
























Up to date the weather has been very 


Bees in first-class condition in L. Hives, 
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orn, 3; KF. D. F. Baker, 13; Breck & | Evaporated, fancy to extrafancy....- © @, oultry as of animale. out. Pri . inetad- 

nont % Pa meh Evaporated. I— age — ING IN DISGUISE favorable for winter dairying in Lewis ing seotio pe holders ead sections. ‘On PERBY, 

—— 10-9 oe 20; Fred Savage. | sundried, a8 tO qUality--..++.s--+------- 2¥a@B% 4 BLESS , County, during most of the season since | west Somerville, Mass. 

ae i eee oodward, 35; J. 5. ⸗ Dr. Galen Wilson suggests that the long ong the lower portion of 

H r owcame. Al 

43 B. H. Combs, 21; M. G. Flanders, Grass Seeds. lessing in | 22°" a PERIENCED or inexperienced girls wanted by 

’. A Farnham, 30; F.8. Atwood 10; F. drought of last season may prove a blessing in ty th w has not been as deep as E* ° Maes. D 

r, 30 °| Timothy, # bu, Western............·..ꝰ 156@2 25 | tng end to many of the farmers in central New the county the * an tenes Of THE HILLS OOMPANY, Amherst, AN 

“sehusetts—J. 8, Henry, 120: W. A. Bard. | /™2 "Northern --2 25@2 50 | yore. who will be led to sow more forage crops, | in other sections; consequently, those be for a sentiemas | BUSINESS 

ret go Upfiowe, 13; scattering. 40; H. A. | Clover, B....... ‘60 th sack .2 262 76 | both to feed green in the summer and to cure for | our dairymen who deliver their milk at the/ (YOUN1RY Seat nesireble tor a, gentlemen 

D. Lewis 7; 2 OW" Elsworth, Bc Wy: | Red Too, western, YO» ee h......11%@13. | winter use, and siso to balla more silos to | railroad stations have not experienced a8| 174, “haaithy town. special at . 8.| DIRECTORY 
i . , , ’ as id preserve them in, so that they may bave succu-| much difficulty with drifted roads * RAYMOND, Box 8854 Boston. (THE RED BOOK) 
ork—J. 8. Henry 22. ‘ —— —— coseee 2 2602 80 | CD# tooa ta ada idance when te pastures are 50 | many times the case at this stason 0 6 Samii — 

rightou, Tuceday and Wederoday. Fea marrow, choice, "2 10@2 20 | Qty and dare as to fall to — food for the | year Re Contain’ nz Boh sn 

oy: ; ea screened .....-++++ — They need to Co this, and also to take : . 

at yards: 2554 cattle, 924 sheep, 22,309 Pea, seconds. .......0.++-seeeeerreeeere: 1 76@2 00 | stock. ⸗ As.cows about the country are becoming 

{40 Mlves. 120 horses. From West 1926 Pea — vwiite·3 a to —— — —* fresh in milk, the price for the latter has} (J Alphabetical and Classified)IList 
+40 sheep, 120 horses. aine Cattle, | Pea foreign ...-. ---se-scccerccserccee animale. * 

“EP, L9 hogs, 340 calves. New Hampshire, | mediums, choice hand picked......- 2003 26 tr lakes and aefar back sgain to ¥ the water | dropped off at the stations, from $1.30 to ** piente will 09, swat is Pet er 8 4 at Ot all 
Oe ee — | nr... we saab 1 90| needed must have thought wany times last | $1.15 per hundred pounds, * to —9— mouth, BT ‘ Business Houses andjthe Professions, 

— : ’ Barecesscecceccscsses BO that it would have been cheaper and| York. ‘This decline in price makes conrid- tan — Officials, Societies, Inetitu- 
Yellow eyes extra........ sommer o — City, State and OU. 8. Officials, 
; 0 d 89114 eolored bull calf. Dropped Yellow eyes, seconds — —— 1 48 3 40 3 60 easier to drive — — the —* = the ae it erable difference in the amount of money to 2 “ PRER —— —*— — si , tions, Ete., with 

4 March 19,1900. Sire, Pedro Sig-| *° ney «iad w ib... Or pei It was necessary fo do so to get an unfailing | gome into the pockets of the farmers. Soilina, Solling Crops .an® Ensi- 

0 al Landseer, 1 in 14 Ib. list Lima beans, —E * * supply of — —* Yet this was the expert- — are generally feeding their lage. Barn, —S ond Silo Street Directory and Large Map. 
rother 0 aroti⸗ . Hay an traw. ence of some if not of many. i Construction. 

, Ibs. 11% oz. in 7 aays, 946 Ibe. 9 cows liberally with mill feed in connection 
ar z. 1 year. Daw, Sophie 7:n 0' 1. | Hay prime, bales........- coon soork® o0g18 TOO MANY NAMES, with enelilage, where silos are in vogue. BY FRANK SHERMAN PEER. Sampson, Murdock, & Co., 
* Me. 16 lov. 4 oz. by Torono, 8 in *« No. 1, P. — ⸗— 13 17 00 We bave mentioned some years ago the fact 7 during the fall and| A new and rewritten edition of the. well-known F klin Street, Boston 

14 10, list aod foll brother of; “ oe we 16 00 | that many catalogaes. varied in the names they Cows fresh in milk during she work, the only modern treatise on the subject pub- 155 Franklin ’ 

% Coptte Baten, — * —3 ——— — 16 00 marine came variety of seed, and have sug- early part of the winter require oxtra oaxo 188%; 270 daodecime pages; $1 by —* 718 PAGES, PRIOB, $2.00. 
w8rs 716 Ibs. 14 oz. butter. FOr * clover mixed, # to — — eae gested that there s2ould be some attempt made|and more liberal feeding, with warm, peat — “ publishers of the Matlea Promptly on Receipt of Price. 
Lowell,Ma price address HOOD FARM,| {SUTIN ton.....ccssssseees 9.00] so correct thia fault, and also that of selling | comfortable quarters. 

’ 58. 4 ere 
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6 MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, SATURDAY, JANUARY 26, 1801. 


















































































































































































OUR HOMES. oftheckin. This throws work upon the| Anyone who tries cooking lettuce with 
integument whieh it ie nos accustomed to pene will be sar to admis the dien to her renular 
perform, and it soon becomes diseased in | Cdlinary list of good things. Tne coarse leaves 

Old Things Made New. consequences. Of the head cam be used, and the proportion 
should beabout one cupfal of peas to three of 


The first thing necessary to keep the skin 


How many of us realise our rare good well is to maintain the health of the body 


fortane, that we are living in a time of 
special inspiration, euch as the present ? 
Yet the dullest even mast [be conscious of a 
genee of exhilaration in these opening days 
ef the new century. One always feels a 
powerful impetas to action at the beginning 
of a new year,—the turning of a leaf, 
whereby a spotless page is revealed, 


preeeding ones. 

If the mere turning of a leaf is thus stim- 
alating, in how much greater degree is the 
beginning of a new volume. As in business 
life a completed ledger is consigned to a 
place of safety, to be withdrawn only for 
reference, never for actual use, so the 
pineteenth century is asa closed bcok, in 
which will never again be recorded aught 
of achievement or fulfilment, but which is 
of priceless value because of that which is 
indelibly inseribed upon its pages, an an- 
paralleled history of progress and accom- 
plishment. 

It istroly a privilege to have hailed the 
dawning of a century. Old things have 
become new, and vast opportunities open 
vista like before our vision. We are 
imbued with renewed energy and our whole 
being thrills with eagerness as we look out 
upon the fatare. True, it is the same planet 
upon which we live, the same suo which 
warms and cheers us; and the moonlit sky 
with ite galexy of stars, which overhung 
the throngs assembled to greet the dawning 
centary, was that apon which mankind bas 
gazed since the beginning of the race; yet 
all have been transformed by a myetic 
touch,—a magic bridge, without support or 
foundation, has spanned the briefest instant 
of time, separating and connecting the old 
and the new as successfally as might the 
most stupendous product of modern engi- 
neering any two localities upon the earth’s 
surface. 

To woman the time is of especial signifi- 
eance. If the nineteenth was markedly 
ber century, the present will be even more 
her opvortanity. The volame jast closed 
eontains many records of mistake and 
failure, as well as of success. Like the 
young bird which essays along flight witb 
untried wings, she bas often fallen short of 
what she attempted, and many times has 
gladly returned tothe home pest, bruised 
and weary, yet wiser by far. 

The twentieth century woman will profit 
largely by the mistakes of her predecessor, 
yet now as then wil) the troly womanly 
woman wield the most powerfal influence 
for good, and the home will be her strona- 
hold. Self belpfalness, wherever practised, 
is a virtue, bat it may degenerate into mere 
selfichness. Loveliness of character — 
lovableness—will ever be the strongest 
attraction of the sex. The new woman, 
like the new century, is a creature of rare 
promise, a blending of sentiment and 
utility, of tenderness and cavebility. 

ELIZABETH ROBBINS BERRY. 
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and in such other ways au 
may direet.—Youth’s Companion. 


Hysterical Girlhood. 

Parente are apt to lose the sense of = 
portion between themselves and their ¢hil- 
dren. They are unable to keep pace with 
the growth of ideas and feelings, and think- 
ing onee a child always a child, there comes 
aclash. The paramount will of the parent 
exercised for the good and advancement of 
the child, when the child could have no 
will of his own, must gradually adjast iteelf 
to the growing will of the child, which 
should be developed and guided into the 
right manuer of exercise, of reason and 
equity. Unless this is done the ehild’s 
Datare becomes warped, and the whole 
beautiful relationship of parent and child is 
thrown out of gear. 

The mother dominates over the daughter 
after she has grown ap. It is her great 
affection for her that causes her to sacri- 
fice her child’s individuality. She would 
think for her, act for her, yea, breathe 
for her if shecould. Mingled with this isa 
kind of jealousy not suspected, and the 
last thing to be acknowledged. Under this 
loving tyranny the daughter becomes ner- 
voue, hysterical, sick and drooping. In 
spite of the redoubled eare of the mother 
the duughter grows worse. 

The family obysician must act if fate does 
not otherwise cause the eeparation, and see 
that the girl is transplanted into another 
environment. Freed from her mother’s too 
vigilant care, her individuality has an op- 
portunity to develop, her mind acts, and in 
this freedom her bodily «qallibriam te re- 
stored and maintained.—Dr. Grace Peck- 
ham Marray, in Harper’s Bazar. 





accompaniment fcr the wide lace collars. 

o®, A yoke of fur shaping Gown to the belt as & 
vest ia front ie a novel feature of a velvet blouse, 
and the new lace eollar falls from anderneath 
spies all around, 

o*e Velvet decorations in countiees shades and 
verietices will be in merked demand in the 
trimming of smart spring gowns. Black will 
take ite usual precedence, but generous use will 
also be made of handsome shades of Vert Russe, 
orebid, mauve and prelate purple (a superb 
tint, like a dark pansy peta’, but with a glow of 
crimson on the sctrface), a becoming tone of 
Boman red, a very beaatifal one of pinkish vio- 
let, called amethyst, and brown and green in 
innumerable rieh and elegant dyes. 

e*. Never before has there been such a variety of 
charming opera glass bags; they may be had in 
suede, satin, silk and embossed velve?, and many 
of them are exquisite in design and finish. Just 
babies useé to possess, are being utilizsd for 
eatebing up the sbort sleeves, which are the 
fashion for children of from four to seven. The 
greater simplicity obeerved, the better for sach 
youthful wearers. 

e*e Hats are growing decidedly bigher. The 
exaggerated flat shape has been unbtc ming in 
most cases, and it bas really had no considerable 
vogue. The milliners rarely show these now, 
and not only are they making all toques higher, 
but they are putting high crowns on large pict- 
urerque hats of velvet. Broad brime with high 
crowns are really borrowed from the Louis XIII. 
period, and should suit the picturesque lace col- 
lar apo cuffs that are so modish. These hats 
are, of course, he avy with long plumes. 

o% A teow feature on bigh-nec ked {rc cke is the 
Louis XIII. collar. This is copied directly from 
the ola pieture, and is simply a deep, circular 
collar that falie a bit over the shoulders in scant 
folds. It is worn with a fancy choker, minus tie, 
or with a gown cut without collar. This same 
collar ie used in a more eladorate fashion, com- 
ing from under some second trimming, such asa 
fichu or embroidered collar. In some form or 
another it appears on many of the midwinter 
froeks. 

e*e The Staart period is one in which the 
d:e0808 can be adepted to ebildren’s needs, and 
the white satin and falling lace collars of Van- 
dyok’s portraite are repeated in many a child’s 
frock today. Ine Empire style is prevalent, full 
okirte, generally of accordion plaited chiffon or 
mouseeline coming from a lace yoke, with the 
division bidaen by a draped sasb; the styleis a 
graceful one for young Gigures. Others ar setin 
ital] to the collar band, with a maslin fischa 
draped round the neck, the long ends falling in 
front. 

ete The newest designs in cut work in cloth or 
velvet are outlined either .with a tiny thread of 
gold cord or chenille; and girdle ends, collar and 
revers points trimmed with this brightened cut 
work have little gold ferrets or seqains as & 
finish. 

e*. A pretty sofa cushion for a bedroom is 
made of satin and satin ribbon of the same 
color. The prettiest shape is round, and the 
color pink, as the finished pillow has the 
pearance of a full-biown rose. If you buy & 
equare pillow you can make it round by turning 
in the corners, as round pillows unoovered are 
pot as easy to buy. Cover the piliow on both 
sides with pink eatin, then gather your ribbon 
on ope edge. Begin by attacning it to the piliow 
in the centre where it should be quite full, and 
80 On until the entire top of the pillow is cov- 
ered. Have the ribbon so full thas it does not 
draw, but stands out from the pillow. Biase 
bends of satin douvled may be used instead of 
the ribbon. 

e*s 4 panne gown in deep yellow is very 
bandsume with a trimming of white lace rup 
through with narrow Diack velvet ribbon. This 
has a gold belt and the hem of the skirt is fin- 
lohod with a line of sable. 

e*s There are many handsome gowns of the 
various thin Diack stt fe that are in the market, 





Domestic Hints. 
SHRIMPS NBWBERG STYLE. 

Have hot in a chafing dish a teaspo nful of 
batter. Into this put the contents of one jar of 
Epicorean shrimps. Drain them well, however, 
first, and perhaps wipe them so that they may 
fry a bit in the butter without coloring. Then 
cover with cream. Let this heat but not Doil, 
and when quite hot thicken it with two eggs 
beaten up with a teaspoonfal or more of sherry. 
Ada salt as you think it is required, and a little 
eayenne. 





The Workbox. 
POPULAB SHETLAND SCARF. 


This searfis eo handy to throw over the 
shoulders, and the working of which gives 
pleasant occupation, while requiring prac- 
tieally no attention. 

Fleisher’s Shetland floss and No. 5 coarse 
wooden needles are used. Use white and 
some color. Pink and white combine well 
together, lavender and white, blue and 
white, orange and white, ete. Use four 
ekeins of each color. 

All eight skeins are first wound very 
loosely, then one of each color taken, the 
ends laid together, and the two threads 
‘wound in one large ball. 

Using two threads at the same time gives 
a nice thickness. 

Cast on 80 stitches very loosely, slip first 
stitch of every row withozt knitting it, that 
is, slip 1 stitch right on tothe working 
needle and koit back and forth in garter 
stitch til] there isa strip oneand a half 
yards long, or until three balls and one half 
of the fourth ball is used. Bind off loosely. 

Now with pink and white make a fringe 
deep as desir ed and knot in place. 

Eva M. NILES 


DEVIL OAKB. 
Oream one-half cup butter and one and one half 
cups medium brown sugar; add one cup grated, 
unsweet ned chocolate dissolved in half a cup of 
boiling water; next the yolks of two eggs well 
beaten, one-half cup of sour milk after one 
teaspoonful of soda has been dissolved ia the 
same; two cups of sifted four, and last beates 
whites of the two eggs. Bake in three layers. 
For the filling take two cups of granulated sugar, 
one-half cup of cream and a small piece of butter; 
boll about ten minutes, or a til it will cream, 
then remove; beat to proper consistency, and 
spread between layers on top of the cake. 
SHRIMP SAUOS FOR BOILED HALIBUT. 
Prepare a white sauce with batter, flour and a 
little white stock, pepper and salt to taste, and 
into it pat a soffisient quantity of Epicurean 
shrimps cut in halves. Just a saspicion of lemon 
juice may be added to this sauce with benefit to 


come palates. 
CODFISH OABES. 


Mix together equal quaut ties of Anely shredded 
dolled codfich and mashed potatoes. Add one- 
half of a tablespoonfal of melted butter anda 
well beaten egg. Beat the mixture with a fork 
or wire spoon until ligh’. Form into Dalle or 
cakes the size of an egg, roll in four and stand in 
@ oola place for several hours. Fiy in deep, very 
bot fat. Drain on unglez3d paper, place on a hot 
platter ana garnish with parsley. The flavor of 
tae cakes is improved by boiling the fish and 
potatoes together. The potatoes should be thor- 
oughly mashed or riced before being mized with 
the fish, and the more lightly the mixture is 
beaten the better the cakes will be. 

SORAMBLED EGGS. 

Tarn into a dish six eggs and half acup of 
cream. Heat the chafing disb, with a tabie- 
spoonfal of butter and a dust of pepper and ealt. 
Pour in the egg and cream and stir constantly 
for three minutes, Serve at once on hot buttered 
toast. The salad bow! may be lined with a few 
lestuce leav es before the salad is put in it. 


— 
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Infection in Clothing. 


One of the medical journals tells of a 
recent faneral at East Baltimore, Md. A 
ehild bad died from diphtherie, ano the 
mother, having no mourning clothes of her 
own, borrowed from a neighbor. A few 
days after the garments were returned 
diphtheria broke out in the other family. 
Sach cases are not unusual. Too great 
pains cannot be taken to avoid infection 
where there is a case of this disease. The 
germs of diphtheria, scarlet fever and some 
other diseases are readily conveyed by 
elothing. 

Here is another illustration of the fact. 
An infant of tender age died of scarlet 
fever. Some of its long clothes, which were 
handsomely embroidered, were laid aside. 
A year or two later another infant was 
born to the same parents, and was dressed 
in the same clothes. This child, too, was 
stricken with scarlet fever and died. To the 
parents the event was a mystery, but many 
other people understood the affair. In all 
such cases, ‘thougb, one cannot but wish 
that the attending physicians had warned 
the families in which these illnesses 
occurred against the danger of infection. 


Prevention of Skin Diseases. 


Among the most common diseases of the 
skin are acne and ecz2mea, one of which is 
known to be and the other probably is the 
result of the presence of a microbe on or in 
the skin. This microbe is a vegetable 
growtb, although a very minute one, and, 
like other noxious weeds, when once it has 
been planted and bas began to grow, it is 
often extremely difficult to dislodge it. 

Every farmer knows that it is easier to 
keep a field clean by constant care than to 
clear itafter ithas once been overgrown 
with weeds. ltisthe same with the skin. 
It is easier to keep therkin in health, and 
to arrest a commencing disease, than to cure 
a disease once it has become firmly estab- 
lished. 

If it were generally understood that the 





le very effective made up with touches of a 
peculiar shade of biue, something like a deep 
turquoise. 

.. A pretty note of color is added to some of 
the recent gowns by lining or teimming in some 
conspicuous way the bell sieeve. Siceves remain 
very tall below ‘ne elbows, and skirts to accord 
are growing quite voluminous about the feet, 
although most carefully fitted about the waist. 

ee A bovelty in ribbon for lingerie comes in 
two widths, cne baty ribbon size, and the other 
in half-inch width. This is deliciously perfumed 
in different odors, ana can be used several times 
before the fragrance evaporates. 

e%e There ie no doubt that patent leather boots 
have given way to calf, but this does not mean 
that patent leatper has gone out of fashion. 
With lounging clothes, and to some extent with 
the frock and morning suit, calf boots are used 
inetead of patent leather, but with evening drese 
it still ie, and probably will always remain, most 
suitable and correct. For all ordinary wear 
buttoned boots are still the most smert, and 
there has been, for a long time, no change in 
their shaps. The tremendously curved line of 
the outer edge of the sole has been somewhat 
modified, perhaps, but she toe is of about the 
same point, and ‘he soles have the same thick- 
ness and flatness. 

ae Flowers. of extremely large size are once 
more in favor, velvet roses and gauze poppies 
measuring nearly six incbes across. They are 
used generally to cover the flat crowns of small 
hate whose brime are draped with velvet or far. 
For the same purpose large bunches of violets 
weep hard wood or painted floors in good con: | 11... in sie leaves are also used, and richly tinted 
dition. Ifvat on with a sozt flannel cloth and leaves of velvet are employed io large quantities 
rubbed ard poliehed with another, even a painted ——— 
floor will soon have a surface that will reflect the 2 
stripes or figures of the curtains. rude ofl will| +s 4 simpler form of trimming than thas of the 
also clean and polish farniture, and ie most gen- | &arly season now prevails, and the back of the 
erally aeed io all the large faroiture shopr, where | bat 1s ofcen more adorned tnan the front. A 
each piece is gone over two or three times a | Dicture bat of dark green velvet, to be worn off 
week. Mahogsny is a wood that soon shows the | the face, hos large cravat bow of light green 
effect of dust or dampness, bat an application of —* —2 lag: one — brim a 
etna ep annpescn cam white ostrich plame caught directly in front by 

Boxing a ehild’s ears—or & dog’s, for that mat | | 416 turns back over the crown, with ite tip 
ter—may injure the hearing, and even cause carling low on the bow. 
deafness. The ears should never even be pulled. as Orepe lisse has acquired a sudden vogue in 

Meep the sun in the house. It ie the beet help Paris for millipery. Isis used for theatre and 
to health. Air the bedding in the sun, open the — — eal aiso for trimasing felt. A 
— —— gray felt lately seen was trimmed with a breadtn 

The beet time for planting acorns, chestnuts of white lisse loosely draped, and where the hat 
and walnuts is in *he fall as soon ae they are was caught up at the side there were two large 
ripe. If they are Kept long after the dead ripe | gnonx o the lisse, with jeweled ornament ip 
presence of a few pimples constitutes a true | state they lose their vegetating principles. esch. 
ekin disease, which if neglected will prob-| A Spanish omelet te an excellent Sunday night | ,*,Theineh wide strips of costly far are in 
ably grow worse, fewer persons would | tes or breakfast dish. Out one querter of &/ constant use in the making of dressy winter 
suffer from the disficurement of acne. pound of bacon into small pieces and fry brown. | gowns and wraps. These are little more than a 

kin j ch like the system in gen Add to it one small onion, five mush*ooms and | narrow fringe, yet they are very effective. White 

The skin is ma y GeD- | one sweet red pepper, all chopped fine, and one | eicth vests, collars attached to rounded yokes or 
eral; if it is in good condition it will repel| weqinm sized tomato or three tablespoon- guimpes, also sleeve cuffs and plastrons trimmed 
the assaults of disease, but if neglected it | rois of canned tomatoes. Season with salt and | wich gold braid or otherwise decorated, have a 
becomes less resistant, and soon offers & | cook fitteen minutes. In the meantime make &/| ny border of for as & folsh. This formes 
favorable soil for the growth of noxious | piain omelet with six egas. Fold it, turn on to &| stylish and becoming garniture, requiring but 
germs. hot dish, — — — over and the | little cloth or braid; and an ineh-wide band of 

so-called ex ry | Teet around it. Serve st once. far is not extravagant, even when of the finest 

pei — — —_ ns * —*— A little sherry and also eoffee added to ehoco- | grade, ac less than two yarde will impart a rich 

expanse, & ee bowels, do| 10 Very much improves the drink. A tabie- | and pretty effect to the neck, sleeves and revers 
fanotion, the kidneys and the bowels, do/ |. ara: of sherry and four of clear strong coffee | of the plaivest cloth costames. 

not perform their work properly, an undue | 1, giz eupfais of chocolate ie about she right| ,*, The Duse eoll arranged low at the nape of 

proportion of the waste prodacts of the/ provortion. Both’ should be iedded after the ‘the ueck ie revived among other novel evening 


body must be got rid of through the pores | choc. late is taken from the fire. co. fares. 





Hints to Housekeepers. 

To stew cranberries, wash & quart of the ber- 
ries, add a pint of water, put them into a sauce- 
pan, cover closely and stew ten minutes. Then 
add two cupfuls of granulated sugar and let 
them stand jast below the Deiling point for 
Ofteen minutes. : 

Tbe iptrodaction of a delicate green thread 
inso all white embroidery, according to a pro 
fessional embroiderer, will prevent white stlk 
from tarning yellow during the process of 
Iaundering. The work must be skilfully done 
If wrapped in blue paper linen will keep in good 
condition. 

Books mast be kept perfectly dry, and house 
maids must be warned never to dust them with 
damp dusters. They ehould be taken oat of the 
shelves, clapped to free the pages from dust, and 
then gently wiped along the top with a soft old 
cloth wh ch is perfectly dry. 

Orude oll is an excellent thing with which to 





4 black grenadine, eprinkied with crystal dots, 


YOUTHS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Marguerite, or What the Fairies 
Told Me. 

Every night when the house fe quiet, and even 

Dig watehdog tas left cff barking at the 

and I eas hear old, tall eloek in the 
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brook. 

“ Where are you hurrying to?” she said to the 
water. 

“On! I’m going out into the world,” sang the 
water, dancing lightly over the pebbles and 
laughing in the sun. 

ee Iep’s this the world?” said the daisy, looking 
around the great meadow. : 

* Ob, no! ” said the brook, * this is only a tiny 
corner of it. In the world there are great cities, 
with beautifal palaces, and grand lords and 
lacies, and wealth and riches, and pleasures that 
you ean never enjoy bere, poor little flower, 
though you are so Deaatifal.” 

* Ob, deas!” sighed the daisy, “ how J wish 
that I could go out into the world! ” 

‘¢ Better stop where you are,” said an old oak 
that grew nesr by. Hewas a fine old fellow’ 
and had lived in the meadow a bundred years or 
more. 

“ Better stay where you are. The meadow is a 
pleasant place, and has been good enough for 
me all these years.” 

But the daisy kept thinking of the grand lords 
ana ladies and the beautiful palacer, and grew 
unhappy and dissatisfied. 

**Can’s you help me to go out into the world?” 
ohe asked of the brook. 

*o I will try,” was the answer. 

** Ob! don’t leave us. Don’t go away. sweet 
little daisy,” sang the other flowers in the 
meadow. 

Bat the daisy tossed her head. 

*- Phe broog te going to help me to go into the 
great world,” she said, “‘and if I can go,[ shall do 
80.” 

*- @treteh Gown your roote,” said the brcok, 
‘and drink up a lot of water; it will make you 
grow tallacd big, and perhaps some one will 
come along and gather you, and take you out 
into the worid.” 

So the daisy stretched out one of ber roote, 3nd 
soon the extra moisture made her grow tall and 
Dig. 

This was the worst thing that could have bap- 
pened to her, for whem she fou'd how mucb 
taller she was than her fellows she began to grow 
vain and coxcelted. 

She quite lost her beautiful modest biuel, and, 
insteaa of hanging her head, as she once bad 
Gone, she stared boldly up at the sun. Sae began 
to despise her lowly sisters, and was always 
talking of what she would do when ehe went 
out into the world. 

“Take care,” warned the oak. “ Pride goeth 
before a fall.” 

Bat the daisy turned ber back apo him. 
* stupid old thing,” she thought. ‘ What can 
be know about it, who bas never been out of this 
meadow?” 

The next day she had a terrible fright. A boy 
came slong swinging a stick, and wantonly cat- 
ting off the beads of the tall grasses growing 
near. 

The daisy held{her breath till he had passed 
would surely have had her head cut off if he had 
come bear enough. 

However, he went away at last, and the daisy 

agaln. 

** It te;eafer to be humbie and lowly,” sang the 
other flowers; but the daisy did not heed them, 
for she was looking at two beautifal women who 
were coming;near. 

« If they would only see me,” she thought,and 
she swayed to and fro on her stalk to ateract 
their attention. ’ 

** Ah, look!” erled one of the women at last, 
“ what a lovely moon daisy!”’ 

‘* You ebould call ita Marguerite,” said the 
other, ae ebe stretched forth her hand to gather 
ii; “it ie a prettier name than the other. Yes, it 
ie indeed a beautiful flower.” 

The datey was so delighted with her grand new 
Dame, and 80 excited at the prospect of going out 
at last into the world, that she did not even feel 
ber stalk spap when the woman plucked her. 
and as she was carried out of the meadow she 


gave no thought to the other flowers, who were 


looking after her with sorrowful eyes. 


*¢ Marguerite! Marguerite!’ she kept whisper- 
ing to berself. “What a grand thing to be a 
Marguerite! I always felt that I must be 


something more than a mere daisy.” 
It wee a warm sfterncon, and the daisy felt 
quite faint by the time she had reached her new 


bome, whieh was in a beautifal room, hung about 


with pic'ur+s and soft silken curtains, and with 
singing birds in gilded cages at the windows. 


However, she was soon given some water to 
drink ia a clear crystal vase, and after she had 


sipped a little she felt quite refreshed again. 


The afternoon passed quickly by, and at last 


the sun sent long red rays into the room, bidding 


her gcod night, and then, jast as she was com- 


posing herself to sleep, some one came in and 
carried ber, still in the crystal vase, lato the next 
room to grace the dinner tabie. 
Ob! what a beautifal sight it was, to be sure. 
Grand lacies and gentiemen eitting around the 


white covered board, and silver and crystal 
sparkling in the light of numerous candle’, 


whieh the Marguerite took to be little suns. 


And, although there were many other strange 


and wonderfal flowers on the table, yet every 


one exclaimed when they saw her, * Oh! what a 


beautiful Marguerite! ” 

No wonder the vain listle flower was too happy 
even to think of her lowly sisters, asleep beneath 
the moon, in the dewy meadow outside, or, if she 
did think of them at all, it was only to wish that 
they could see for themselves how grand she had 
become. 

And so the evening parsed, amid glitter, ex 
Citement and gayety, and the little Marguerite,- 
even after the lights had been extinguished, 
could not sleep for thinking of the delight of it all. 

The next morning she did ‘not feel quite so 
fresh and strong as usual, and the water in the 
crystal vase tasted stale and insipid,and not at 
all like the sparkling water of the rippling 
brook. 

Bat tbe Marguerite consoled herself by admit- 
ing her reficction in the Deautifal gilded mirror 
which hang nearby. 

Presently the woman who had gathered her 
came into the room. 

ee Ive a pity that the Marguerite should die,” 
she said. “itis so perfect I think I will press 
it.” 

And then—O! poor Maguerite!—what do you 
thiok bappenec? 

She took the little ower from the vase and put 
it between the leaves of a thick book, which she 
ebut with a bang. 

Maimed and crushed the Marguerite lsy there 
in the darkness, while her lifepiood—which we 
~~ — stained the pages of the 
book. 

@a! how she longed now for the sunlit meadow 
and her sister fowers, the sweet grasses and the 
tanning brook, but it was too late. She had for- 
seken them all of her own free will, and even the 
fairies could not help ber. And then the little 
flower gave a sigh and died. 

Yoo, this the fairies told me, and I thought to 
myself when I heard the story that even the little 
flower had not died in vain, if it had perchance 
taught as a leseon, too.—N. Y¥. Tribune. 

——BSanliaht ie a bundle of rays of light—red, 
orange, yellow, green, biue, indigo and violet all 
mized together. The mixture of all colore is 
white light, the absence of all colors is utter 








darkness. 



























chrysantbemam from its 
home in Japan has found its way into every 
part of the civilized world. 

In Japan, where every one, however poor, 
has @ small garden, this flower is more 
highly prised than any other, and every 
year at the Feast of Flowers it is givena 
prominent place in the festivities. 

: The colors inelade all theshades of yellow 
and terracotta, all she shades of pink and 
maroon, with shite ones of every kind and 


Imagine these flowerg in all s'z2s, from 
those less than an ineh seross the corolla to 
those measuring many inehes, with peta is 
of all widths, whieh are straight, curled or 
fringed, and we easily find the nuaber of 
— ee far up into the han- 


Now this vaet number of varieties is no 
mystery to the botanist, who anderstands 
the work of the bee, that uneonselously 
mixes the pollen of one flower with that of 
another as he fllte absat gathering honey, 
and thasecrosees the varieties, forming s 
Dew one or adding some new characteristic 
to an old variety of flower. 

In this country, where the chrysanthe- 
mum is for the most part greenhouse grown, 
with no bees to assist in the forming new 
kinds, the work of fertilization ie carried 
on by she florists himsalf aad in a mach 
more scientific manner. 

Wishing to get a new flower different from 
his others, the grower selects, we will say, a 
plant of pale yellow variety. He places this 
plant in a house apart from the other ehrys- 
anthemams and strives by cultivation to 
grow a healshy plant. Then all bat one or 
two bais aca nippad that the two or 
three remaining bads shall become perfec: 
flowers. When these biossoms are fall 
grown, the petals are cut away, so that they 
will not decay and spoil the seed. Uatting 
the petals also exposes the pollen. The 
gardener now brings a little pollen from 
some pale yellow flower which has a good 
obaracteristic, asa beautifal carved petal, 
that would be desirable in a new variety, 
and carefally drops this pollen over the 
plant from whieh he hopes to geta seed 
thas shall prodacs a distinct variety of 
flower. From several flowers he takes a bit 
of pollen to fertilizs this ower, hoping thas 
each grain of pollen will bring some good 
fextare to be made manifest in the new 
bioom. When this process of hand fertil- 
ization is completed and the seeds have 
ripened, they are carefully pianted and the 
resalt is looked forward to with mach in- 
terest. 

Ia the course of years of experimenting 
one or two varieties distinctly new may be 
grown. Then, of course, the grower must 
propagate that plant to get several, and it 
takes some years more of energetic labor to 
make the variety known to the flower 
eritics, who approve it if excellent. And if 
it is hardy, has good foliage, a strong stem, 
bears a stficient number of flowers of 
exceptional beauty to make it a salable 
article, then it is doubtiess a variety that 
has come to stay. 

There its etili another way in which we 
get new varieties, stranger than these first. 
It is by rooting a ** sport,” and propagating 
from that. 

Sometimes a chrysanthemum plant will 
send out a branch which bears en entirely 
different flower from the rest of the plant. 
It may be different both in size, shape and 
color, or it may differ only in one respect 
from the rest of the flowers on the plant. 
Such a flower is termed a sport. And cut- 
tinge from a sport are always true to its 
kind, never reverting to its parent stock. 

Why itisthata plant otherwise perfect 
should produce one braneh of flowers differ- 
ent from all the rest is unknown to all save 
ite Creator. But such is the case, and the 
plant with its freak flower reminds as of a 
person with a peculiarity. 

These sports, although they seem to just 
happen, always coincide with the color rule. 
That is, ona white plant might be found a 
sport of some shade of pink, bat never a 
yellow flower. A yellow plant might pro- 
dace a pale yellow, deep orange, or even a 
burnt orange sport, but never a pink or 
white one. 

Osher species of plants beside chrysan- 
themums have sporte. Some of our choicest 
varieties of roses have been obtained in 
this way. From a sport ofa (white) Bride 
rose we bavethe pink Bridemaid rose—both 
standard varieties and to be found in every 
greenhouse. This Bridemaid rose is pre- 
cisely like the Bride in size, form, in fact, 
everything except color, which is of a 
bright clear pink, quite like the Catherine 
Mermet rose, but rather prettier, and keeps 
better. 

I suppose the most famous chrysanthe- 
mum this country has ever known is the 
beautifal pure white Bird chrysanthemam, 
with its ineurved petale and dainty, feath- 
ery fringn. The original plant was sent to 
a wealthy New York woman bya young 
Japanese who had received a liberal educa- 
tion, in some American institution, from 
her hand. 

Realising the worth of this beautiful 
flower, a large sum was spent in growing 
and distributing, itand in retarn came a 
fortane to the owner.—Abbie G Dennett, in 
Portland Transeript. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 





MAKING STEEL PENs.—" Little Man”: Few 
people Know wha: a heap of bother and expense 
it fe to make a pen. Vor instance, the steel is 


firet rolled iato big sheete, and then cut into| | 


otrips about three inches wide. Theee strips are 
annealed. In other words they are eof: ly heated 
to a red hear, snd permitted to cool very 
gradually, so that the brittieness ie all removed 
and the steel is soft enough to be easily worked. 
Then the strips are sgain roiled to tne re 
quired thickness, or rather thinness, for, as 
you kaow, the average steel pen is not thicker 
than a piece of letter paper. The biank pen is 
next cat out of the flat strip and the name of the 
maker stamped upon it. Then comes the mould- 
jog process. The pen is put in a mould which 
gives it grace and strength. The rounding en- 
abies the pen to hold the requisite ink and to dis- 
tribute the ink gradually. That little hole which 
ie cut near the end of the slit aleo helps to 
make the ink ran properly and regulates the 
elasticity of the pen. Up to this time the 
metal is soft and lead like. To make it brittle 
and springy it is tempered by being heated 
to a cherry color and then suddenly planged into 
cold water. But it ie then too brittle for use, so 
6 e temper of the steel must be drawn. The 
elasticity varies with the color,and each color 
ie obtaiued by suddenly plunging the pen into 
cold water. Then follow the slitting, polishing, 
pointing and flaishing. all of whieh is done by 
expert workmen. 

DWARFED TRESS — ‘ Wentworth”: Ever since 
the World’s Fair, when the Japanese govern- 
ment laid outa dwarf lsndecape in front of the 
Japanese building on the Wooded Island, inter- 
est in the dwarfed forest trees produced by 


Obinese and Japanese gardeners hss been grow- 
ing in this country. In making the dwart 
the gerdener breaks a branch from a 
tree. Just below an “eye” on the branch 
he cute and removes a ring of bark. 


Then he sticks the branch in a ball of 


specially prepsred earth. This he crams 
into a flower potand keeps it moist enough to 
Startthe roots After the roots are well grown, 
the water supply is lessened. As the branen 


























































































CURE 


ences, Loss of Appetite, Headache, Con: 


ness, Fever, Inflammation of the Bowe: 
Piles and all derangements of the — 


Viseera. PERFECT DIGESTION wii) .. 


accomplished by taking R * 
PILLS. By 0 doing seaiite 


DYSPEPSIA, 


Sick Headache, Foul {Stomach, Biliousn ;. 
will De avoided, as the food that is eate 


body. 


orjeent by mail oa receipt of price. 


RADWAY & 60. 55 Elm St, N.Y. 


pats out limbs these“are clamped with wire 
bands to produce a rugged ana ancient look. 
The roote are kept down by cutting. Honey is 
smeared on the trunks to attract insects, which 
give it a wormeaten appearance. It often 








requires twenty years to perfect the dwarfing. 


THE CORK TREB.—" Corious”: The cork 
tree is sn evergreen, an oak, about the s'za of 
our apple tree, ana grown largely in Spain for 
commercial uses. The bark is stripped in order 
to obtain the cors, which is soaked and then 
Grie@d. The moment the bark is peeled eff, the 
tree begins to grow another cork skip, and 
each new one is better than the last; so the 
older the tree the better the cork. The trees 
are stripped about every eight years, and 3: 
strong does {t make them that they cften live 10 
the age of 200 years. After the bark is stripped 
off, it is trimmed and dried and fisttened out, 
Then it is packed and shipped to all parts of the 


iy vegetable, mild ard 
Parel reifab: 
Regulate the Liver and Digestive — 


of all disorders of the Stomacb, Liv. 
Bowels, Kidneys, Biadder, Nervous D * 


pation, Oostiveness, Indigestion, Biliou;. 


contributes its nourishirg properties :)- 
the support of tne nataral waste of ;),- 


Price 25 sents per box. 8014 by sil Oruggisis 








GEMS OF THOUGHT. 





..·· It le thy Guty oftentimes to do what thou 
wouldst not; thy duty,‘toc, to leave undone what 


thoa wouldst do.—Thomas a Kempis. 


less man.—Austin Phelps. 


port.— Amiel. 


time.—J. F. W. Ware. 


ooo Tho great end of life is not knowledge, but 
.... Fig the pest of love that fairest joys give 


----Une thought has assumed a new reality in 
my miad of late as an offsnoot : f my useless |ife. 
When a man can do nothing elee, he can add bis 
ttle rill to the great river of Intercessory prayer 
whieh is always rolling up to tne throne of God. 
The river is made ap of such rilis as the ocean 
is of drops. A praying man can never be a use- 


---- Every iife is a profession of faith and exer- 
Gisee an inevitable and silent propaganda. As 
far as lies in its ,} ower it tends to transform the 
universe and humanity into its own image. Thus 
we have all a cure of souls. Every man is a 
centre of perpetual radiation, like a luminous 
body; be is, as it were, a beacon, which entices a 
sbip upon the rocks if it does not guide it into 


-oo-NO man need hunsfor his mission. His 
wission comes to him. It is not above, itis not 
below itisnotfar. . . . The neglects of oure 
in daily, home and homely duties . . . these, 
the mission so rarely undertaken, constitute our 
cimple, bum an duty,—not to make happy human 
faces Dow aud then among the ebildren of misery, 
but to keep happy human faces about us all the 








HISTORICAL, 





suddenly of dropey in 1742. 


consistent precedents 


——At the head of Brattle street lived Samcel 
Gore, elder brother of Ohristopher, afterwards 
Governor of the Commonwealth. Gore was 4 
Daivter, and was one of those stout-bearted 
mechanics who furnished the muscle of the 
Bevolution while Adame and Oti« supplied the 
brain. One ofthe Tea Party of 1773, Gore was 
one of those who seized the two brass guns, 
BGancosk and Adame, from the guntouse in Tre 
mont street, and conveyed them to the American 
Itpes under the very eyes of the British. These 


two guns are now in Buaoker Gill Mona ment. 





——The Faneuils were French Hoguenots trom 
La Rochelle, ever memorable from ites siege and 
galiant defence. and came to America after the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes. The name 
was always pronounced “ Funnel” by all old 
Bostonians, including Edward Sverett. and is s0 
cut on the tombstone in the Granary. Peter 
Faneuil is best known as the manificent donor 
of Paneail Hall to the town of Bostop. He was 
born at New Rochelle, near New York, in 1700, 
was the wealthiest Bostonian of bis day, and 
after bavine lived only forty-two years, died 


——In Bench and Bar, it is related that, while 
Webster was Secretary of State. the French 
minister asked him whether the Uaited States 
would recognizs the new government of France. 
The secretary assumed a very solemn tore and 
attitude, saying, “Why not?” The United 
States bas recogo/zed the Bourbons, the French 
Bepobiic, the Directory, the Council of Five 
Rundred, the Firet Consu’, ithe Emperor Louis 
XVIII., Obaries X:,; Louise Philippe, the—” 
** Enough! Enouga!” cried the minister, per- 
feotly satisfied by such a formidabie citation of 





SCIENTIFIG. 





atmosphere. 
——Acsording to a recent consular rep wt fron 


Magdeburg, Germany, the production of be! 


suger in the world is pow twice as great as {!° 
ofcane sugar. This victory of the beet over 
cane ie ascribed to the fnfiaence of the sc! 
of chemictry in developing the industry of © 
sugar msking. This influence is eepecisi!y 
erted in Germany, where more than a thous 
ehemists are exclusively employed in the sc 
factories. The manufacture of beet sugar 
taken a sadden start in Spain since she los! 
colonies in the war with the United States. 
——While it is found that the glacial fio* 
the region of what ie now the Connecticat 75 
was directly southward (ss we know by the ala 
scratches and striae on the upper surfacesof !e° 
recently denuded of ¢ol!,and by trains of > 
ders), it was eastward, or at least east by 80 
east, over the region bordering on Massacbu~* 
Day. The geologists find evidence also that | 
forward edge of the glacier extended some " 
ormore miles beyond the present coast! 


Georges Banks and the sands of Oape 00d «"* 


the abiding visible record of the glacier de 
tion that went on not far away. 


——An sge ac great as five thousand years ''** 


sometimes been ascribed to the giant tree’ 
California. Prot. Obaries E. Bessey, of the * 
versity of Nebraska, regards this estimate * 


very mueb exaggerated. He says that he 0°" 


counted with great care the rings of growth 0! * 
tree felled in 1868, and which was fully twen: y 
four to twenty-five feet in diameter, 80 that |: 


stump served as the floor of a dancing :parillo \ 


The rings numbered 1147, and that nom)® 
would represent the age of the tree in yes’. 
Protessor Bessey adds that he gravely 4000's 
whether any of the existing trees approscb 10° 
age of two-thousand years. 


——The soisr orb would sppear biue to 417 
body who should view it o atelao of this plan*: : 


PuUeHH 


* 


242. wo 
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POETRY, 


FRAGMENTS. 





with lofty alm, ambition high and purpose grand, 


he grew 


ib 
made come true. 


outdone, 


wole 
what is love? ” the maiden cries, 
<9 up, then down with drouping eyes, 
. dered by ashy sarprise, 
..s Uppid’s arrow as it files, 





trols, 
19 deepest wave of wildest passion rolls, 


preake within the Itmite he hag made. 
. vrave in life, in death he’s not afraid. 


» (reaming tapcy of a maiden heart, 


or the dally need for dally life, 
mes @ drudge amo”g most common things. 


Be 
py ‘riend fs one fo woom my soul finds rest, 
vor without speech my thought can be ex- 
pressed, 
Ao) without explanation understood, 


shadowy surges are rising, are falling, 


sublime, 


Are meeting and parting, are crashing and call- 


ing 
My spirit to come o’er the ocean of Time. 
Tre dark miot lies heavy, my soul is aweary, 


rhe shadows are black oa that desolate shore, 
waves rush in madly, the tide’s growing 


The 
higher, 
Bend lower, my lover, bend low on the oar. 
MARY PEBABODY SAWYER. 


— 


GBANDMA'S MISTAKE. 
poor grandma! I do hate to tell her, 
And yat it does seem very q veor: 
spe’s hved so meeb longer than I pave, 
And I,—wby, I’ve known it a year! 
Kven Alice begins to look doubtful, 
And sbe is 20 babyisb, too, 
And mamma slyly laughs at the nonsense, 
But grandma believes it is trae. 


1 did it all up in Drown paper, 
And laid it there just Dy heriplate. 
Sbe pat on ber glasses 80 slowly 
I shought that I never could wait. 
But when she had opened the bundle, 
“ My patience!’ sne sald, “how complete! 
A dear little box for my knitting, 
Now isn’t old Santa Claus sweet!” 


“To think that the fanny old fellow 
Should notice I needed jast this. 

If he sbculd come fn here this morning, 
I think I should give bim a kise!” 

Sbe never once locked at me,—never. 
Ot course, I had nothing to say; 

Bot I was so mortified, traly, 
I jast had torun right away. 


Poor grandma! I do bate to tell her, 
But some day, of course, she’ll find out; 
Apo then she will langh to remember 
What once she was puzzied aboat. 
Bot, a8 for that beautifai workbox 
Sne laid with sueb care on the srelf, 
How can she think Santa Olaus brought it? 


I made the thing for her myself. 
—Belected. 








SUNSETS AT ANNISQUARM. 
Across the bay fall oft the westering suo, 
In taking bis farewells, turns sea and sky 
To radiant glory, in which softly lie 
San¢-dunes and shadowy shore, a picture won 
As’twere from dream land, all its limning done 


In tints from which are oft-times fashioned 


dreams, 
So rare, so full of beauty, that it seems 
A bit of heaven upon earth begop, 
O: yet a vision filched from tropic lands. 
Divested of our barsher verities, 


And dropped all glowing on these northern 


strands 
To quicken our too cold humanities, 
To ease for us life’s strenuous demands 


And soften its too cold realities. 
—Onbristian Register. 


POVERTY. 


If four olank walls be mine, and every wind 
That goes careening through the vasts of sky 





Makes free with my shrunk casement, and my 


hearth 
Shows but a feeble flame, and the rough floor 
Has tut the dust for carpet, am I poor? 
Nay, | am very Croesus! thst, and more! 
For n0 swart Mede can rob me of the dreams 
Wherewith I bang a rapt Madonna there— 
A face Marilio painted—drape rich folds 
Of gold-shot damask round yon oriel, 
And heap about me rage of velvet pile 
Deft-wrought upon the looms of Kermansbab! 


Poor! Is he poor who has God’. gift of dreams? 


—Ciinton Scollard, in *.The, New Lippincott.” 





EVENING. 
I know the night is near at hand, 
The mists lie low on bill and bay, 
The autumn sbeaves are dewless, ary; 
Bat I bave bad the day. 


Yes, I have had, dear Lord, the day; 
When at Thy call I have the night, 
Brief be the twilight as ( pase 
From light to dark, from dark to light. 
—Dr. 8. Weir Mitchell. 


— — 


AFTERSONG. 
Through love tolight! O1, wonderfal the way 
Trat leads from darkness to the perfect day! 
From darkness and from sorrow of the night 
To morning that comes sipgivg o’er the sea. 





Through love to light! Through light, O God, to 


thee 


Wh» art the love of love, the eternal of light of 


light. —B. W. Gilder. 





“ Hope on, my soul, for summer days 
Will surely come again; 
And winter may be bright with praise, 
Though often dark with pain. 
impritoned safe the harvest lies, 
Until the showers of spring, 
itll the sunny summer ekies 
Their warmth and music bring.” 


—ñ— 
os 
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the noble things he thought the dreams he 


ble thought and noble deed ie noble thought 
thinking first, with doing next, victory is 


4: man is strong Wavse head bis heart con- 


ro, romence, «night sad uncrowned kinge, 


«oo met in varying phrase or changing mood. 


The Pink fersiub. 
I. 

There were two or three people In the world 
who owed us a little money. Macmurray, the 
Dubdlisher, owed me the email balance of s 
trifling account. My friend Summersales (who 
is really a notable colorist) wae in treaty witb 
& possible buyer over one of his pictures, avd 
might soon be expected to repay me the £3 
which, after his custom, he has borrowed to 
buy the frame. Yvette had written a song to 


excepted, which would arrive in £5 posta) orders, 
or, perhape, £4 and an abject apology. 

Lymeburen was the second halting place we 
bad marked on the reduced ordnance map when 
we planned that long holiday which was to take 
ia everything lovely and desirable in two or 
three countier. 

We found Lymecbureb very cheap and inac- 
cessible, and we stayed there. It was there that 
we had first counted out our money, and found 
how little there was of it when it was spread 
out. Aud atthe end of three weeks there was 
do little left that I kept itin my pocket for fear 
my wife should depress herself by counting it. 
But she knew exactly how much there was. 

“O>, dear!” she sighed one morning across 
the Dreakfest table, “we ought never tu have 
come fora holiday now. We ought to have 
waited.” 





. xe heartthrobs are beating on shores all 


She looked thoughtfally at the bits of bread 
and butter on our plates, and the heads and tails 
of the shrimps in the slop basin. * 

“as far as spending money goer,time and space 
are nothing to us. Wespend our money wher- 
over we are. Whether at Naisbapur or Babylon— 
you know. And here at least there is no tempta- 
ticn to waste it by paying anything on account, 
and here we, two can smile at that last quarter's 
gas bill, which lies besotting iteelf where the 
buttered toast has been.” 

She glanced doubifully at it as it lay there, 
Pale and greasy. 
‘*T suppose there is nothing one can 6o to earn 
money here. If we caught shrimps we could 
buteat them (and it would cost us more than 
thatin vhe colds we should get). Orwe might 
epear cele inthe niarshes, and the same Cestiny 
would be theirs. I wish publishers paid ready 
money.” 
* Every one wishes that about every one else,” 
I returned. ‘ I expect the butcher wishes—”’, 
* Ge can’t wish it more than [ do,” she inter 
rupted. ‘Some people biack their faces when 
they are ‘asthe seaside, and sing and play, and 
make heape of money, and go back firss class.’”’ 
“ at Lymchureh? ” 
“No; we ought to have gone to Margate. 80 
few of them play the mandolip,and I’m sure 
none of them play the guitar as well as I do.” 
*Letus take the mandolin,” I said briskly, 
“and the guitar in the baize bag. We will walk 
inland to she little green squares on the tourist 
map. Those are parks ‘where the wealthy 
nobles dwell.’ We will call on the wealthy 
nobles and endeavor to cheer them in their 
* agricultural depression.’ ”’ 
Yvette took the mandolin from the little horse 
hair sofa and laughed. 
“We'll go now,” she said, .“ but they won't 
give us anything, and I believe a J. P. cvuld con 
vict you for being found with a guitar.” 
“Stow!” I said, gayly.. 
* Bus we'll go; it’s our clear duty. If they 
don’t give us anything we sball have done our 
part, and I snali wear she mackintosh cloak.” 
* Putit on,” Isaid. “ It must bea hopelessly 
inceumpered estate that hasn’t twopence to sena 
out by the batier to an artist. Let us go.” 
And we really did go—then and there. 

It. 
We walked along the street, hiding the mando- 
lin; we left the gaitar at home, for it wasin 
Gelicate healtn. We hid the mandolin till we 
were past the tall Diack and white windmill that 
bounds the village, and then we took the pleas- 
ant winding marsh road at a quick march 
strummed by Yvette. The knot of biue ribbon 
was beside her neck, and the sun came outa 
little, though it was a late, aad autumn day. 
At times we sat down by the wayside and cor- 
rected our way with a map. And so by many 
long footpaths we drew near to Farringwater 
Park, and saw it at length. before us, a biggeldy- 
Piggiedy pile of mellow red brick, mixed with 
gray beame,sppearing suddenly as we turned the 
corner of a row ofelms. By the last elm we sat 
down on the grass at the roadside and read the 
pages of the old and shabby guidebook that old 
us how the Takes had acquired the manor from 
the Crowa—Eadwaro,VI.’s toppling crown—.and 
how James II. slept there on bis flight from Lop- 
don—* I wonder how they koow he slept,’ said 
Yvette—xnd bow the architecture was irregular 
and picturesque—10d how the picture gallery 
contaiued three Raberses, a Vandyck ana a Bar- 
tholomew van der Helist. 
Then Yvette shat the guidebook and put it 
away in my pocke',and we screwed up the 
stringsof the mandollo. Yvette went first, and 
I think it wae not anti! we bad arranged our- 
selves by the porch—which was a little stone 
portico with lichened slabs and a decayiug long 
green seat—tbat we were distracted and put to 
open shame by the thought that we bad not set- 
tledon a tune and song. In our agitation we 
were pressing the mandolin un each other when 
the door was flung back. 
A tall, & very tall, stalwart woman, with a 
large, tightly shut mouth and iron gray hair. 
burried out and icoked to the sides of the porch 
and down the walk. We stood uneasily seareb- 
ing our minds forthe joyous abandon of our 
minstrel class. 
Our turn came at last. She stood in the atti- 
tude of ‘‘ Tensbun,”’ her very large hande folded 
velow the large cameo broceh.on her stiff biack 
silk bosom. ** Yes, ma’am? ” she said with stern 
hi quiry. 
That settied it. Buoyant and careless inde: a 
must be the tuneful wanderer who could have 
then produced the mandolin, begging to be al- 
lowed to waken her lighter emotions. 
Yvette saw it at once—this impossible madness 
—and hiding the mandolio under her mackia- 
tosb, she turned aside the harsh jlook that fol- 
lowed It to its hiding place toward my hesitating 
ebypess. 
I Gissociated myself still further from the 
mandolin by producing a crumpled visiting card, 
that my nervous flogers had sirayed upon in the 
pocket of my Norfolk jxcket. 
* The family !e uot at home,” said the woman, 
but she took the card between two mascular 
fingers, and I could have danced in my agitation 
when I saw that she was spelling out a penciled 
memorandom on the reverse. “ Remember the 
Allsopp,” it rap, tor I recollected too late that I 
had put that card in my pocket because we were 
to pass the Blue Peter Inn, where the bottled 
ales were kept. Then she read my name. Before 
she ended her study I said, as a desperate man: 


© brotherhood of man, bow like the gospel 
story, 


“ You have some highly interesting works of 


» thought seems to cheer, to broaden and to | art here?” 
bless; * What have the family got here, sir?” she said 


The <indly, tender words are radiant with glory, | with respectful ferocity. 


*' gently lifts the soul above all narrow- 


* Tae pictures,” I said," the—the Bartholomew 


cess. van der Hellst.” 


X 


“8 we higher climb above the grossly 


“ab!” she returned, dryly, “them, is it? 


suman, Well, come in and see them, sir.” 


‘are’s consummate flower bursts into view, 


We wiped our boots ostentatiously and meekly 


¥ Aut with dews of heaven the sisterhood of | on a cocoanut fibre mat. She called me “sir,” 


woman 
"68 lixo a Dew evangel grand and true. 
—Adelaide D. Kingsley. 


a> 
op 


~ with reverent steps the great example 
‘im whose holy work was doing good; 





‘ail the wide earth seem our Father’s 


emple, 
» loving life a psalm of gratitude. 
—J.@. Whittier. 





vresent moment is divinely sent; 
bresent duty ie thy Master’s will. 

ou who longest for some noble work, 
ou this hour thy given tack falfil! 


‘hou shalt fod, though small at fret it 


*e6emed, 
‘he work of which thou oft hast dreamed. 
—Anna Temple. 





ifort one another; 
‘the way is growing dreary, 
‘16 feet are often weary, 
Ar 4 the heart is very sad. 
— ré is heavy burden bearing, 
en it seems that none are caring, 
And we halt forget that ever we were g'ad. 
—Margaret &. Sangster. 


but I felt that “area sneak” was what ste 
meant the title to convey to me. It came home 
to me especially when Yvette’s umbrella got 
mixed uncer the mackintosh with a mandolin 
string, which twanged noisily as we stepped on 
the oak boards of the hall. 

The ball was almost bare, stripped of all bat a 
table and the cocoanut mat. One loud note of 
color, quite out of key with the sombre space, 
was struck by a Jarge three-quarter lepgth por- 
trait in the school of, say, the Royal Academy of 
1870. 

The house struck chill té us as we walked 
creaking through ite maze of ways, Yvette nest- 
ling ageinst me, and whispering that we would 
have a fire in the sitting room if ever we went 
home again. It was a beautifal old house. It 
might bave been, that is, it only the cheerful 
Piogs bad flamed up suddenly and crackled and 
hissed in the great fireplaces. I know we should 
pave claimed itas the home we used to dream 
of, and fornish out with beautifal things made 
otimeginings. But no one lived there. The 
rooms were only places where people had died, 
bebind drawn curtains, and that a long while 


a o Yvetio c4rook from me, @sF'y dropping .ne 
medoilin, ‘8 was a low coiled, cquare 10 .m of 
areat siz®, with dark shadowy corners, lit by 
three long narrow windows with square panes, 
three in a row. 

* Balt by Sir George Take, eecond barrernet, 
in 1706. The carving along under the ceiling is 
considered very fine, by ’Igains, who executed 
likewise those in the chapel.” 

She said this musingly, as if it were a lesson 
long learned that she had not been called upon 


order for an amateur comvoser. All these were | *° "peat for many years, Perhaps she hadn’t. 
pink checks flattering in the air, Sammersaie’s | “¢F very voice sounded so far back in the years 


that its sadness sounded like regret for the sec 
ond ‘* barrernes.” And the pletares? ‘ 

Yvette caugnt my arm again, and looked in my 
eyes to see whether we saw the same sight. 
Tuere were many frames upon the walls, per- 
bape thirty, of all sizss. But in them, where 
pictures should have smirked and scowled, were 
blind, dingy white spaces. Each pleture had 
been carefully covered with neatly trimmed 
equares of ola newspapers—Morning Post, 
Standard and the County Mercury. 

The housekeeper’s was a moment of sombre 
triumph. Then, standing under the largest 
frame, she went on: 

*'* Apperodyty surrounded by ferns ‘ and 
aracies,’ by Babens, giv’ to the second barrernet 
by Prince Eujane.” 

— I gasped,“ don’t those papers come 
o 


* No,” she replied, firmly, * they’re gummed 
op. It don’t hurt them.” 

* Bat can’t we see them?” l said. ‘Are they 
slways—” 

“ Yes, they’re always,” she avswered firmly, 
** You wouldn’s like this lady you've brought 
bere to see a picture like Rabens; I’m sure you 
wouldn’t wish me te. The gracies are the 
shamelessest. In Sir George’s time, Lord Byron 
Came to look at those gracies, and you must 


the advantages uf a seefaring career over that 
ofan author to Kelly’e cousia Jim, who re- 
mained an unconvinced seaman. Battie and 
breese were absent from bie own professional 
conversation, whieh ran with somewhat exors 
sive Getall to a description of the provisions con 
sumed, unwillingly by bimeelf and others, op 
board the coaster John and Onarles Wesley off 


Iwas & little nervous for it oecurred to me 
that evan the presence of P.O. Kelly would not 
jastifty a forcible entry into Parringwater Ball, 
bat I think I betrayed little indiff srence as I lea 
my posee from the lane, where we left the wagon 
in charge of an open-mouthed boy, up the avenue 
and across the neglected garden to the green, 
mist portico. Halted there, a strageling line of 
four, I gained time by agaia handing round the 
crumpled leaf from the metallic notebook, now 
almost illegibie. 

Then, ac I reckoned all along, Yvette, who bad 
aot the pink Persian in a basket, took the reips- 
of power. I handed over my commnnd very 


Mr. Kolly, you come to tne door with me, and 
we'll talk to the cat’e mistress about the pink 
oat until we get an entrance, then we'll make a 
plan. Youtwo others eam patrol round the 
bouse, and come if we whistie. Qilck! out of 
the way, she’s coming.” 

We slipped round the corner of the portico jus' 
before the door opened. We heard a short par- 
leying between Evette’s voice and the deep baes- 
of the fend housekeeper, and then the door shut, 
suddenly. Peeping round the corner, we saw no 
one left in the portico,‘and [ became for the firet 
time anxious about Yvette, and wished I had no 
let her venture without me intn the den. 

“ There’s where the eat escaped,” I said to 
Jack, pointing upward toward the gutter. 





have read what he was. Come, sir.” 


- We stood in amszement while she moved on to 


the next picture. She would not abate a word of 
her ancient duty. “ Gobyon Take, Esq., in—1— 
tall—sait—of—armer—done— by—Holbing—and 
—Attributed—to—him—pbnuilder— of — the — old— 
ball—in—sne—five—four—one—anna—domino.” 

** Wouldn’t you like us to see him?” asked 
Yeette cautiously. 

“ No, ma’am,” was the decisive answer. ‘ He 
was & persecutor cf the Wesleyans. If not, I ask 
you—why the harmer?”’ 

T remember little more that the grim woman 
said, bat we baited before each picture, and the 
history of each picture was summarized in be- 
wildering fashion. One ancestor was denied us 
because he drank, the eM zy lurking under news- 


papers being 

tive. We were almost sorry that we inquired 
the reasons for shrouding Mistress Bridget and 
Mistress Angela Tuke, by Kellerd and Lely, 
for these reasons dealt with the costume of the 
Restoration period, and were given in no mine- 
ing fashion. 

Then I think wecame away, leaving ove of 
our last two-shilling pieces in the waste of ber 
great pale hand, whence it disappeared, appar- 
ently absorbed into the system, and we were 
conducted out and seen off the premises with 
Gistrustfal coughs delivered through an em- 
brasure in her stout fiagers. 

The door clanged, and Yvette, seizing my hand 
with the one unoecupied with her mackintosh 
end mandolin, made me run down the path be 
side ber. 

** Come away from that hateful house. Ugh! 
That woman would starve canaries! How can 
any one live there who wasn’s an extinct bar 
onet?” 

We ran through the garden, whose features 
were those of the sluggard’s—here burned and 
waste with the summer heat—here rank and 
lash and tangled. At the corner of the elmgrove 
we turned to look at the house. 

“ Look!” shrisked Yvette, “on the roof— 
beside those red tiles, what’s tbat? ” 

From some recess in midforest of chimneys, 
something furry and pink stole out, and, poising 
for a moment ona gutter edge, slithered aown 
by a gutter pipe and scampered toward us. 

** Ran! ” said Yvette. 

Agu run we did, pursued from that weird 
bouse by itsdemon, a gaunt, long-haired, pink 
cat. 

We left it behind when we reached the road. 

We oid not play any more that day, but came 
home footsore. 

III. 


“about this „ said Yvette, “if we had 
only worked like good gleemen we should have 
spread a newspaper over the table, and poured 
there a whole sack of sticky brown pennies and 
woro threepenny bits and the three halfpennies 
pitched us from the top of a four in hand.” 

* Aud somewhere under thickest pennies.” I 
eaic, “ would be bitnking a half sovereign, com- 
fog upon as as a golden surprise, and making us 
coo with delight.” 

” At present we have spent two shillings,” and 
Vvette giggled over with recollections of the Old 
Masters. 

It had rained a little, and we drew up our 
chairs to the Aest fire of the year under the little 
culmney piece, with the two shell houses and the 
clocg that had stopped. 

The window bitnd flapped and creaked unti) 
Yvette roused herself from the comfortable chair 
aoox to fasten it. Her flogers were touching the 
oliand cord when the bottom of the biind was 
oushed back suddenly, and Yv-tte jamped back 
with a little cry. It was the demon of Farring- 
water. tne buge pink cat, who, putting bie 
torefeet carefully together on the ledge, leaped 
thence to the shelter of the tablecloth, from 
which a minute later he deliberately ewerged 
‘o streteh himself on the rag, with loud porring 
that invited familiarity. 

We are hospitable people—my wife and I—and 
we found oareelves Kaeeling beside the demon, 
uttering solicitous ‘poo poos ” or “ puseys,’’ ana 
or ffering milk and hard roe, parcel of tbat with 
which our last herring had been delicately fur 
aished. 

**T pelieve he’s dyed,” gaid Yvette; “I’m cer- 
tain he ie, be comes off on my handkerebief now 
he’s a littie damp. Taat women must be very 
oattermad. And whet on earth has the pussy 
Persian tied round it; neck? ” 

A little cocked hat note. A soaked leaf from 
a metallic notebook. We untied the piece of 
twine it wae strung to, flattening it carefally, 
and this is what we » Knocking our heads 
together in our new excitement: 

& If you get thie bring the pollice and lock her 
up. There will be a reward if you like, but look 
sharp. You'll hear me shout if you make row 
enough.” 

“6 Her’ mast be the housekeeper demon,” said 
Yvette, devouring the sodden peneil legend, “ un- 
less it means her familiar the cat. And who ie 
is she bas locked up? Do you think it is the 
persecuting ancestor appealing from durance 
ander ‘ The Morning Post’? 

ee Itꝰs too weak—this little handwriting.” 

“and he’s modern enough to Know about the 
police,” said Yvette, “and look how he spelle 
him. There’s only one ‘1’ in police, isn’t there?” 

“ We have no chance,” I said, “of arriving at 
a consensus of the opinion of the foree, for there 
is only one of him in Lymohareh, and he’s P. O. 
Kelly, who is staying on leave with his mother, 
the widow. I admit that one'l’ is a starveling 
way of spelling bim.”’ 

** We can’t go tonight,” said Yvette, decidedly; 
* your boote are so wet.” 

ee In the morning, then,” sald [, * the cavalcade 
sball start, and this time we'll hire a wagon—we 
won't walk there again.” 

Yvette was biting her thamband gazing at the 
pink cat, who was sleeping on his weil warmed 
side, replete with milk, purring mildly as in his 
dreams he followed droves of purple mice toa 
catty doom. 

Said she: ‘My theory ts that the old family 
batler is kept chained up by that woman while 
she bioate on his board wages.” 

“It may be,” I answered, “but 0, Yvette, 
what an adventare for two shillings!” 

Iv. 

It was early morning —early, that is, for as to 
have arrived at far distant Farringwater. Pe- 
lHeeman Kelly. with whom I had often shared 
tobacco when I met him in his holiday short 
sleeves on the seafront, had put on the official 
with his biue coat and silver buttons, ana be- 
tween the jolts of the cart that brought us bad 
in laminous bat disconnected sentences sketched 
me the respectfal attitude which the instructed 
ci'}zan should assume in his relations with the 
force. 





“The picture gallery?” announced the big, 
woman, tnrning on us agein as we entered it, 





I Netened to bie artless talk which mingled 
with the babbie of Yvette, who was explaining 


He ecrewed up his eyes, etaring at the place, 
“At,”he murmared, “. that’s it, is it?” and 
he spat on his hands thoughtfully, ana meas- 
urea the wall with his eye. 

Vm oot & man of action, so I followed him 
obediently to the inner courtyard, which be sug- 
gested we should visit. There he disappeared 
under a straw loft and emerged with a long lad- 
der, which we carried away between us without 
any surfsce indication of from a 
stone desf and venerable hind who was sunning 
himself seated on the shaft of a long disused 
cart. I felt thathe must be the hueband of the 
woman we had seen in the yard on our last visit, 
We carried it back, I say, and, acting under 
Jack’s Girection and with Jack’s rather grudg- 
aoe assurance, I planted it against the 

* Walt a bit,” said Jack. 

While I waited a bit he ran up the rungs, and, 
laying hold of the coping stones, swung bimself 
ap and disappeared among the gables. I would 
have followed bie but he had ‘desired me to 
wait, and Yvette might want my help, and I was 
not certain whether I could do that swinging up 
business. In five minutes by my Waterbury he 
Seca anaes to the ground like a equir- 

“Come on to the house,” he cried, excitedly; 
“ Pve spoken with him—L .rd—Lora—” 


We turned the corner again just as the door 


“Come in quick, quiek!” ealled Yvette, and 
we followed her down tie passage at the doublo. 

In the picture gallery the housekeeper, trem- 
dling with rage, stood before an open door in the 
wall like a Diack silk lioness guarding the 
entrance to her cavernous private life. 

“It's asecret door,” whispered Yvette. “I 
found the spring because that knob of the carv 
ing was so worm and shiny, and touched it 
bat—” 

P.O. Kelly was facing her like a man, though 
exhausted by remonstrances. He bailed my 
approach with the upfounded but politic state- 
ment thatI was a magistrate. Vora constable 
I thought this a good point of cunning, but it 
drew on methe beetling glance of the house- 
keeper. 

* He,” said she, recogoizing me at once, “ that 
hearen’t. He’s a stroller.” 

4nd at that moment Jack, who had lurked 
behind me, sprang under her arm and dashed up 
the little staircase behind the panel door. With 
& Dositive rogr of anger, the woman made ss 
though she would follow him, when the deter- 
mination suddenly faltered, and she said mildly: 


“Take him and lock him up yourself, then, |- 


Now, what were you saying about my pussy cat? 
He’s not had a drop of dye for three days, poor 
thing.’’ 

While P. O. Kelly paused to answer her Yvette 
and I crept sfter Jack up the stair, woich ended 
in a little lobby :n1a few fat q 1are with a Goo: 
at the end, which Jack was Opeuiog with a rusty, 
equeaking key. 

It opened, and out stepped a littie man in a 
frock coat, covered with cobweb, his hair scanty 
ano sandy gray over a bald forehead. For 8 
minute he merely blinked in an embarrassed 
manner. 

‘Mav Taek?” I began. 

“1m Sir Oreveccour Take,” he said; “have 
you got her locked up—Mrs. Bullimore, I 
mean?” 

He biinked at Yvette, and at once began slap- 
ping his sleeves and trousers knees, and rupnicg 
nie dingy fingers through his cobwebby hair. 
My old nurse wculd have sketched his condition 
ae“ crocked with floff and flock and flue”; she 
would have been qaite right. 

* What on earth?” we said. 

Down below we heard P. O. Kelly summarizing 
the English constitation at great length to that 
erstwhile mysteriarch, Mre. Bullimore. 

*-ghe had never seen me, you know,” said the 
baronet rapidly, ‘“* not before [ came back—bdeen 
awey more’a twenty years—been here about a 
fortnight.” 

*¢ What on earth?” we were saying again. 

“Come home atiast,” he said. ‘ Brokip’ in 
Jobannceburg lact thing—’iore that, brokin’ in 
New Orleans. Took me into the hall, she did— 
trat’s my piteher, don’t y’ know, in the ball 
Said, ‘ You aren’t a bit like it.’ I never was like 
that, thoogh my poor mother thought I was 
then. Said I was a swindier, and she expected 
Sir Oreveccear home every minute.” 

“ What did she do?’ wae asked. 

“ This te the hiding hole,—we used to call it. 
Bald I could wait till Sir Oreveccoar came home. 
Locked meup. Tvok me here, and made me go. 
Had to—look at that.” That was a grisly locking 
meat chopper, hanging by & string to the wall of 
the lobby. * Took it ip her fist every meal she 
brought—d——n bad meals they were. Yesterday 
cat came with her. She’s madas a March hare 
—starves the cat. When I heard your voices 
yesterday I wrote note and tied it on, then I 
pinched pusey’s tall, and let her out of window. 
Thought you couldn’t help noticing her. I say, 
let’s get out of this.” 

There was an interesting scene in the picture 
gallery. The housekeeper is as mad as a hatter, 
and I believe is still unconvinced, but to our 
amezoment she is to remain at her post. 

“She'll keep any other cifaps out, after all,” 
said the head of the Takes, who appears to be a 
man of singularly equable and forgiving tempera- 
ment. 

ee Yes, out or in,” sald Yvette. 

He has given Jack and the P. ©. 30 shillings 
each, and he gave me permission to sponge the 
newspaper Off the Holbein. Hestood chuckling 
at the picture gallery while I did so, and on my 
expressing admiration at the result, he pressed 
his ancestor, Gobyon, on my acceptance. 

I took it after all, you know. 

He iea grateful man. “ I’m bringing out some 
gold mines,” he said; ‘come ap to town and be 
a director. Stand you in a good thing, very 
likely.” 

We all left the hall together the same day, in 
the cart. Sir Orevecqpar stood up and waved 
his band to his tenantry, the deaf elder and his 
wife, and the still doubting maniac, Mre. Bulli- 
more. 

“ Give that pink cat some milk and things,” 
he shouted. “ Blow it out, how 9’ expect to keep 
a cat from rapnin’ away if you don’t? Blow it 
out!” 

She picked the cat up and disappeared with it. 
Yvette thioke she took it away to be * redipped 
same color.” 

The cart joited and Sir Oreveccour sat heavily 
in my lap. 

1 em going to be a director and sit on a board. 
—E. Nesbit and Oswald Barron, in Black and 
White. 
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3711 Woman’s Collarette. 
32 to 40 ni.. bust 


The collarette that can be w rn over the 
jacket or blouse when Jack Frost is minded to 
do bis worst, is a comfort and almost a necessity 
in this changeable climate. The des’gn illus- 
trated is eminently practical and simple, at the 
came time that it is in the latest style. As shown 
(eis of lamb with fox, but countless combina 

tions can be substituted, and the desiga will be 
found admirable for remodeling fur coate and 
wraps that are showing signs of wear. Velvet, 
seal, plush and Persian lamb cloth are appropri- 
ate, with collar and border of any fur preferred; 
all seal ie used, ali mink, lamb, astrakan 07 
lamh cloth. The long stole ends are smart and 
add to the warmth, bat can be omitted and the 
collarette made round, if desired. 

The cape and collar sre in one, cut in six 
sestions, the curviog seame of which cause it to 
fit snugly to the throat. The border and stoles 
ara separate iand joined at the edge, and the 
entire collarette is lined with silk. 

To cut this collarette for awoman of medium 
size, two vardse of material 31 inches wide, 0; 
one yard 60 inches wide, will be required. 

The pattern, No. 8711, is cut in sizes for a 33, 
84, 86, 88 and 40-inch bust measure. 








3710 Blouse with Aiglon Stock. 
32to 40 in. bust. 


The foundation for the blouse is a fitted lining 
that should be well boned, but the waist proper 
includes shoulder and under-arm seams oply 
Both lining and outside material close at the 
centre front, but separately, and the open- 
ing in the watst is rendered invisible 
by the tucks. The girdle is fitted to the 
figure and held in place by short bones, ane 
the blouse drops slightly over the top. The 
sleeves are cut with broad upper and narrow 
ander portions, and are finished with circular 
cuffs that fisre becomingly over the hands. Tae 
Aigion stock inclades the plain portion that 
fits the throat, thé flaring sides and the tie. 
and is finished separately from the waist 
If desired, the plain portion only can be 
used, or the stcck can be made of a con- 
trasting colorand worn with various wa'sts. 
Black and white, white and gold, snd many 
other eombinations are worn, and as the 
stock itself is an up-to-date feature it can be 
made to do the double duty of finishing the 
blouse and serving as a separate pattern to be 
used with other waists. 

To cut thie blouse for a woman of medium size 
4% yerde of material 18 inches wide, or 3% 
yarde 83 inches wide, with 14 yard of bias vel 
vetand % yard of silk for flaring portion of 
stock and tie, will be required. 

The pattern, No. 8710, is cut in sizes fora 383, 
84, 86, 88 and 40-inch bust measure. 








3678-Boy’s Coat. 
2 to8 years. 





No coat yet devised suits the small boy more 
Derfectly than the box model with coachmen’s 
capes. The smart design illustrated combines 
slegsnee with simplicity and te adapted to cloth, 
velvet and corduroy, all of which materisis are 
‘mn vogue. As shown, however, it is made of 
beaver broadejoth in hunters’ green, and it is 
Gnished with tailor stitebing and lined tbrough- 
out with silk of the same shade. Wise mothers 
tnelude the silk lining, even if economy must be 
practised in other ways, as nothing else allows 
the coat to be slipped on and off with ease, 

To cut this coat for a boy of 4 years of age 6 
yards of materia! 31 inches wide, 8% yards 37 
inebes wide, or 1% yards 60 inehes wide, will be 
required. 

The pattern No. 8878 is cut in s!z98 for boys of 
3, 4, 6 and & years of age. 
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3715 Double Breasted Eton. 
32 to 40 in. bust. 


The Eton jacket in ite many forme ie the un 

doubted favorite of the hour. The stylish model 
‘Hustrated bas many advantages and includes 
the latest features, while withe! it is simple in 

the extreme. As shown it is worn open with the 
fronts rolled back to form pointed revers, and 
the Kaiser collar opens at the throat, but 
when desired it can be buttoned up clese, 
as shown in the sketch, and made to mean 
genuine warmth. The model is made from 
black cheviot with self-faced revers, and collar 
finished on the inside with velvet and rows of 
Barrow gold braid, and is closed by means of 
handsome smoked pearl battons; but Diack 
velvet. meiton and beaver in bruwn and tap, 
dark blue and red are all correct for the separate 
wrap, and the various suiting materials are 
used when the jacket matches the skirt. 

To cut this jacket for a woman of medium 
siz 4 yarde of material 21 inches wide, 2 yards 
44 inches wide. or 15% yard 60 inches wide, will 
ve required. 

The pettern, No. 8715, is cut in sizes for a 83, 
84, 86, 38 and 40-inch bust measure. 





HOME DRESSMAKING. 
SPEOIAL PATTERNA—For pattern, illus- 
trated on this page, send 10 cents (coin or post- 
egestamp), state namber, shown on cut, and 
size wanted, and write your name and address 
distinc‘ly. Mail orders filled promptly. Address 
MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, Boston, Mass. 








——Franklin’s colebrate’ toast at Versailles 
will not lose by repetition. At the conclusion of 
the war he, with the English ambassador, was 
dining with the Freven minister Vargennes, a 
toast fromeach was called for. Tbe British 
minister began witb, * Georg? III., who, like the 
sun in ite meridien, spreads a lustre throughout 
and enlightens the world.” The Freneh am- 
baseador followed with ‘‘ Louis XVI., who, like’ 
the moon, sheds hie mild and Denignant rays on 
and illuminates the world.” Our American 
Franklin then gave, ‘‘ George Washington, com- 
mander of she American armies, who, like Joshua 
of old, commanded the moon and sun to stand 





still, and they obeyed him.” 























of your wakefulness. 


| at once. 


10 for 5 cents. 


3 SLEEPLESSNESS 


HOW TO CURE IT. 


In the first place don’t use opiates or sedatives except 
when absolutely necessary. 
of the trouble. It is easy for those using them to acquire 
the deadly drug habit which results in human slavery. 

To cure yourself of sleeplessness, find out the CAUSE 


If you have been overtaxing your 
nervous system in an unreasonable way, quit the practice 
Take as much outdoor exercise as you can, es- 
pecially if your occupation is sedentary. If you haven't 
time or opportunity for this, exercise for a few moments 
night and morning in your bedroom. Use judgment about 
what you eat and how much you eat. 


your digestion. If your food isn’t properly digested how can 
you expect your body to be healthy? Poor digestion means 
a lack of bodily nourishment and consequent weakness. 


and enrich the blood and make it move quickly. 
make the bodily tissues firm and strong. They make any- 
body eat well, sleep well, work well, think well. 
good digestion there is little trouble in sleeping. 


R-1-P-A-N-S 


They do not reach the cause 


Look carefully after 
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At all Drug Stores. 








WANTED — 
Whe 2WR0%8 for 8 conta may 
monials will be mailed to any address for 
Spruce St., New York. 








Ripans Tabules help the stomach to thoroughly digest the 
food and to assimilate the good it contains. They cleanse 


A case ef bad health that R'I’P 
Note the word R° 
‘or 5 cents, be had at any 


ot benefit. They banish pain and prolong 
the kage and accept no substitute. 

‘ton casoples and one thousand testi- 
Chemical Co., No. 10 
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THE HORSE. ——— bm — was, I think, 
EEE | A lot of chaff was kicked up about the 





Reminiscences of Albany, NW. X. 


A man may have passed through the 
most celebrated college in the world, and 
carried off the highest honors. He may 
have traveled over every foot of land and 
sea in the world, may have learned all else 
that this world cen teach him. Yet if he 
has not passed through a siege of danger 
ous, lingering, painfal iliness, among 
strangers, his education is neglected. He 
bas not been through ‘ the mill.”’ 

When aman has a hard tussle for three 
long mouths with the old feliow with the 
glistening scythe, and they tell him that the 
bell is ringing to give him the word “ go” In 
the last heat that he is to ran in this race of 
life, it has a tendency to make the man look 
around, and see what kind of shape he isin 
to go that last heat. Like the old fellow 
down in Ark-can-saw when they asked him 
if he wouldn’t like to repent and go to 
heaven, ‘‘ Weli, yes,” said the old chap, 
**]’dlike to go, firet rate, but I ain't got 
good clothes.”’ 

After the word “go” is given and you 
get around the first tarn in that laet heat. 
they ring the recall bell and bring you back 
to the stand and tell you that the race is 
postponed. That mskes a fellow feel ae 
though he didn’t know whether he was ‘‘a 
foot or on horseback.” At least it was my 
feelings after the siege was over. 

And now the question arises in my mind, 
whether this life is worth living, anyway, 
Some think this world is a good thing. To 
me it is a hard problem to solve. They say 
the good die first, and those whose hearte 
areas dry as the eummer’s dust burn to the 
socket. It is my tirm conviction that this 
life in a tragedy. The last scene ie the 
corpse, the shroad, the oo Ma, and the cur 
tain drops over the grave. All beyond is 
hidden, except, perhaps, to the eye of faith. 
Faith is a good thing to tie to. 

Soblime ts the faith of (he weary sou), 
In pain and sorrow cheriabed ; 

Sadlime!. the spirit of faith that lives; 
When esrthiy hupes have pe: ished. 

When 1 went to the post ffice after an 
absence of over three months, the lady 
delivery elerk, who has always kindly 
treated me, held up both hands and ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Why, good Lord, you look as 
though you had been ron through a thresh- 
ing oachio: |’ ‘Youare misiaken,”’ re joined 
I, * I haven’s been near a thrasher, but I’ve 
been under a pile driver.” ‘* Well, I 
mighty gled to see you again, anyway. 
I’ve saved all yoar papers, and have had 
them all nicely tucked away for you. Il 
koew you would like to get them, and here 
they are,’”’ and she kindly gave me all my 
back numbers of the papars. Itis retresh- 
fog, after being ieolated from the world, as 
it were, to read ap and see what has been 
going on while you have beén in darkness. 
So wage the world a'ong. 

[ see your correspondent ‘'G. B. R.” of 
Albany, in his article Dac. 18, is anxious f 
us to drift over the line into the capital o 
the Empire Stat’, and give some reminis- 
cences of olden times and men and horses 
that used to go the road between Albany 
and Troy. Now I should jadge from the 
remarkeof ‘‘G. B. R ,’’ and from the names 
he gives of some of the old timers that used 
to spin around the old Dateh town and 
make things lively, that ‘'G. B. R” him- 
self can give me cards and spades in a game 
of reminiscences and recoliections of 
Albany and Troy, and | would suggest that 
he just start in and relate afew stories on 
the subjeet and live over again those old 
times we enjoyed so many years ago. It 
makes the oid heart young again. 

It is pleasant at times to uncover Mem- 
ory’s golden arp, and dwell upon the relics 
of times and hoars passed so many years 
ago. Indeed, when [read over the names 
that *G. B. R mentions, it throws my 
thoughts backward many years, and the 
heart is sad and the eilent tear trickle; 
down the cheek when we think of the 
tongaes that spoke at those, our well 
remembered sittings ; those voices are silent 
forever ; they hava slipped their anchor and 
sailed away, whither we know not, bu‘ let 
us hope to a land of shining rest, where. 
adieus and farewells are a souod unknoen. 

Yes,I knew some of the old timers spoken 
of by"G B. R.” and knew them well. 1 have 
smiled at Gil! Crane’s halfway house many 
atime,and at Noyes’ Empire house have 
seen a cock fizht, a dog fight and a rat bait 
all going on at the same time. You paid 
your money and you took your choice. 
Everything went when the bell rang. And 
we have beep over the road from Albany to 
Troy and returned many times, stopping on 
the road several times to water our horses 
or ourselves, and generally fcund some old 
standby to swap snappy stories with. 

In olden days Alban y used to bea lively 
town for sport. It was at Albany, Septem 
ber, 1844, that Lady Saoffolk, the old gray 
mare, made her first record of 2.263 to sad 
dle, beating the pacer Gov. Dorr. | am not 
sure, but I think Gill Crane rode Gow. Dorr 
io that race. Gill was a fine rider anda 
good horseman. The race at Albany Sep 
tember, 1844, was first made between Lady 
Saffolk and Fanny Elisler, a pacer.. It was 
a match for $500. Fanny got cast in her 
stall the night before the race, and was 
injared. Te keep. the gate monay aap 
crowd Gov. Dorr was substitated for Fanny. 
Saffolk won the first heat in 2.44, and dis- 
tanced the horse the next heat in 226}. 
They both went to saddle. Thatrace was 
reported in the horse papers for years as & 
harness race. And we today s_ the old 
plates of Suffolk hanging up, stating Saf- 
folk’s record as 2.264 to harness and 2.26 to 
saddle. Her harness record is 2.293, made 
in arace with Moscow over the Beacon 
Course, N. J., October 1845. Suffolk won 
the second heat in 2293, and Moscow won 
the third heat in 2.30. Soffolk won the race. 

Albany had some good horses in her day, 
and many 2 hot race was trotted there. The 
long-distance race between Andrew Dalton’s 
chestnut gelding Broker and Taylor’s geld- 
ing Doctor, known as the Sheehan Horse, 
was trotted from Albany to Whitesboro, 
100 miles, inthe spring of 1856. Dalton’s 
horse won by a few minates. In Jane, 1857, 
the same horse trotted a match race of 20 
miles for $1000 over the Empire course. 
That course was owned by William P. 
Paff at that time. It was the only race 
course owned and ran by any one private 
individaal in this country. We used to xo 
over a long, floating bridge to reach it. 

The 20 mile race was a corker- Bashels 
of money were bet on it. Dalton drove his 
own horse. Andrew was a dead game 
sport, a keen, sharp man- He lived in 
Springfield, Mass,anuamber of years. I 
knew him well. Dalton trailed the other 
horse during the race, until they went into 
the backstretch of the 19.h mile, when he 
passed the Sheehan horse and led to the 
homestretch in the lest mile. There Taylor 
ran his horse by Dalton and went in five or 
six lengths ahead. But there were jadges 
in the stand that wouldn’t sfand any 
monkey work. They were Lige Simmons, 












































































= Central Railroad. 





Gill Crane and C. D:xter. They gave 


owned by Erastus Corning andcampaigned 
by Charles Champlin during 1868 and 1869. 
He was a game horse, and beat such horses 
ae Hotepur, American Girl, Mountain Boy 
and Goldsmith Maid. All the Oornipgs 
were great lovers of hotser, with the ex- 
ception of John, who tied to railroads. 
John ran ‘as conductor on the New York 
Central until 1854, when he went on the 
Michigan Central ae condactor. 

The Michigan Central road pat on a 
passenger train called the Lightning Ex. 
press from Detroit tn Chicago; the Arat ruo 
was started May 1,1854. It was the first fast 
train passenger that ran into Chicago. John 
Corning started with the first ran as con- 
ductor from Ohicago, and I took the ran as 
conductor from Detroit. I left Detroit with 
16 passenger coac’es loaded down to the 
guarde with passengers and three baggage 
care with two locomotives. I had seven 
hours 45 minutes to make the run of 285 
miles. Those were days when railroading 
was in a crade state. The condactor haa 
po telegraph to keep him along; if he got 20 
‘minates behind his card time he lost the 
right to the road. 

It was $100 to a shack collar that Ieould 
not make the time with thet train, but we 
juet fooled the whole gang. I met Corning 
at Kalamaz»o, half way, on the dot, and 
made the ran into Chicago on time to the 
minute. Those were great days for rail- 
roading. The locomotives all burned wood. 
The throttle ard the three-gauge cocks were 
all the engineer bad to look out for. No 
air brakes, no pop valves or safety valves, 
still we used to *‘ let her go Galiagher ’’ ana 
“get there Lil.“ Old pasteboard tickets 
were sold over a huadred times; the con- 
ductors dido’s know what a panch war. 

In those days the conductors were gener- 
ally pretty well heeled. If the saperinten- 
dent gota little short of ready money he 
would go to the conductor, who was always 
gled to help him oat, and if the superin 
tendent or directors wanted a good ride 
they would often borrow a horse of some of 
the conducturs, all of whom had a trotter 
or two. The conductore’ horses were mostly 
bred the same way. They were bred by 
Specie and Carrency, out of the Michigan 


Those were great old days of railroading. 
I could spin off some reminiscences of those 
Geysthat would be very amusing. John 
Corning left the Michigan Central road in 
1858 ; he went to California,and in 1879 when 
he died he was assistant superintendent of 
the Central Pacific road. He was a gooa 
railroad man. Oassady (Larkin) was one of 
the old Albany guard. Larkin was corre 
epondent for the Spirit of the Times for 
yeats. Healso leased the old Buck Eye 
track, Cincinnat/, O., fora while. He was 
a gentleman and a scholar and a good 
horseman either trotting or running. I 
have had many a chat with him in Cincin 
nati, New Orleans and other places. 

Gill Crane was a good horseman and he 
was one of the best riders that we ever had. 
He had to carry about five pounds to make 
his weight to ride (145 pounds). He rode 
the brown gelding Maca great many races. 
Mac was owned by John McArdle of 
Albany. He was sired by Morgan Post 
Boy, his dam by Bash Messenger. He was 
raised in Maiae, His record was 2.28 to 
harness, 2.27 to saddle. He made Lady 
Saffolk trot some of the hottest races of her 
life, and he beat her ina pumoer of them. 
Their racejat Cambridge |(Mass.) fin Jane, 
1849, when Lady Saffolk made her saddle 
record, I witnessed, and shall never forget 
it. 

Mae, Saffolk and Gruy Eegle had had a 
hot race at Providence the week before 
Mac had won that race, and when they 
went to Cambridge to renew the battle there 
was much excitement. Loads of money 
was showered on Mac and Saffolk. Gray 
Eagle was owned by Hiram Woodroff and 
ridden by Bill Woodruff. Bryant laid his 
mare up in the first heat, wkich Mae won in 
2.31. Inthe second heat Suffolk came up 
boiling. Bryant rammed the spurs into the 
maere’s sides and sent her from wire to wire. 
Hisgame was to distance Mac and Eagle, 
bat Gill Crane just rode his horse to save 
his distance, which he'accomplished. 

Saffolk trotted the mile in 2.26. That 
cooked her goose; it pumped her out. Mac 
went at her the third heat, and beat her in 
2.27, and the fourth heat in 2.29. A big 
row waskicked ap. They were going to 
throw Dave Bryant into the river zor mis- 
managing the race. Mac trotted many 
races after that with Suffolk, Jack Ros- 
aiter, Zack Taylor, Boston Girl, Tacony 
and Know Nothing (Lancet). Most of them 
were saddle races, and Gill Crane rode him 
in most of them. John MoArdle, who 
owned him, went to Chicago in 1858 and 
kept a first-class sporting house on Dear- 
born street. I knew him well. 

GEORGE P. FLOYD. 


Worcester Notes. 


‘At last we have sleighing on the boulevard, 
bat it wae not one of those reliable snowstorms 
that ccme to stay, 80 accordingly by this time it 
io pretty well worn down. Satarday afterooon 
the boulevard was sovered with speeders. 
Mach to the surprise of many the old hero of 17 
sommers, Prince A. (2.1914), was the boss of 
the road, beating a number of aide wheelers, and 
many & younger horse looked at him aghast, 
The popular young reinsman John E. Washburn, 
son of J. H. Washburr, held the reine over 
Prince A. The grand old gelding was in rare 
form Saturday, aud he raced without a check, 
and witb only a pair of koee boots on. 

Years ago Prince A. was prominent on the 
track and was beston the half-mile rings and in 
the Grand Circuit. Mr. Washburn parchased 
him as a five year old when bis mark was 2.36%. 
Hie present record of 3 1944 wae made nine 
years ago. It wasin a race at the Breeders’ 
Meeting, held at Mystic Park, late in September 
of 1892, in a class for 3.26 trotters, purse $1000, 
and although he didn’t win he finished tn fiont 
inthe third and fastest heat of the race. He 
was superbly driven by Jobn Kervick and 
pulled off second money. Prince A. was raceca 
little after the above named race, but his cam- 
paigning days ended with hie mark of 3.19%. 

O. B. Wood sat behind Yakun. but couldn’t 
beat Prince A. Oapt. Frank L. Allen’s Poca- 
hontes was quite fact, but jast where the captain 
gots the name Pocahontas is not quite plain, as 
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thereisnone of old ‘ Poky'’s” blood in ‘hie 


mare’s veins that one koows of. A. K. Cowee 
was out do dind Baker, aod Friday afternoon he 
Grove Tom H. Baker was unfortunate Saturday 
afternoon, as he cut bis quarter, and had to be 
retired. 

Dr, F. G. Kendrick wae out with Orlando and 
later with a brown colt named Tameriain. A. 
B. Brunell appeaced behind Prter Turney 
(23.1144), bitched to a road cart with hab ranners. 
Peter is Cow jn the sere and yeliow leaf, but he 
succeeded ia beating Tameriatn. Fred Lapham 
some years ago brought him from the Weet, and 
he then had a fatare before h'm, but on account 
cf mapy bot heats and being palied for seconc 
moaey Peter had to be retired. Under Me. 
Bronell’s king treatment Le ie rapidly coming 
back to his old time speed. 

Tne old boree Rad Bird, formerly owned by 
Dr. O.in of Southbridge, but now the property 
of Mr. Russell of Worcester, went down the 
*vard at a fast pace and then disappeared. 
Michael J. Henry proudly held the ribbons over 
Correct, while Walter Warren, our Walter, 
Grove up from the cityon the billethe aimiauv 
tive little pacer Baby Strathmore. 

Smiling Jonn Kervick appeared behind UOonnie 
T., by A‘iventurer. This game little pacer ie 
owned by Jonony Q1ino and will be campaigned 
next summer. A. G. Stevens had out Henry O., 
asonof Hamlin’s Almont. Richard J. Healy 
enjoyed the fun behind hie veautifal par of 
matched road horses. E. 8. Pierce was not out 
Satarday, but Friday appeared bebind Major 
Wonder. 

The sleighing carpvival has jast commence?, 
and i( the snow remains all the speedere will be 
out. 

My friend Jake Lincoln, the well known 
physician from Millouary,|was out with bie trotter 
Oaete (3.3144), by Dexter Prinee. What Dostor 
Jake doo’t know about a trotter isn’s worth 
knowing, and he always has a good one. Oeste 
commenced his season last year and did pret:y 
well, and he will probably be seen in the Grand 
Circuit thie coming season. Jast why Dave 
Powers of Milibury wasn’t on the boulevard last 
week does not transpire, bat this week will 
surely find him out there. 

Mice host Cotter, the new landlord of the 
Tourtelotte House in Millbury, hsd a grand 
opening the 16th and there was a ja'g> attend- 
ance. He propcees to keep the old piace as it 
used to be kept in ite palmy daysand win back 
its former popularity. 

There hes been some talk of having raciog on 
the iceat Lake Qainsigamon?¢, but nothing defi- 
Dite hae been dune In regard toit. Twenty-five 
yeare ago there was trotting galore there, ano 
Harry Bradley brought up that coal Diack stali- 
fon Black Walnut and defeated all comers, and 
Warren Mandell drove Trifle. Those were 
grand old days, but the present age does not 
seem to revive them. 

The firet trotting on the ice that “ Old Sport ”’ 
Can remember was 60 years ago, when the roan 
horse Tom the Diver beat old Waterloo. Tom 
was driven by George Weseoo,then a young man 
and he won. 

My friend, E. 8. Pierce, ha- just iesaed a neat 
calendar. On ope side of the card is a picture 
ot Uncle Tom and Major Wonder, owned and 
driven by E. 8. Pierce, and on the other side is a 
picture of a pair of sonr, owned but not driven by 
EB. 8, Pierce. At the top are the worde, ‘' These 
two pair beat three of a kind.”’ Knowing the 
horees and the bogs, they being neighbors of 
mine, “Old Sport’ would say that four aces 
wouldn’t have any business witn them, 

The trustees of the Worcester Agricultural 
Society met and appointed a comamitsee of nines 
to consider the feacioility of holding a fair next 
year. Tary probaoly will decide not to. The 
future of the society doesn’t lock very bright. 
Ase they started ia with $118,000, and, after 
paying fora swamp hole tnat coaidn’t be sold 
for apything like the pri e trey gave for it, they 
have Dut $46,000 iefs aad heve not got a cattie 
shed ‘erected, it shows poor judgment some- 
where. There are those who think the socie y 
should have taken up with H. B. Big low’s < ffer, 
Dat it is too late now. it is predicted thac it 
will take jast five years to spend the remaining 
$465,000, if things go on as they have been golog. 

Yoaes, * OLD SPoatT.” 
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Providence Notes. 


AsI stated some time age, thie city wou'd be 
very mucb in the swim when it comes to a Grand 
Oircult meeting. You will remember I wrote 
you that the Narragansett Park Track Assoocia- 
tion would give a $10,000 stake for trotters, ano 
was contemplating a like stake for the side 
wheelers. Well, President Perkins hae an- 
pounced through bis secretary, W. W. Dexter, 
that both stakes will be given. 

The local association whieh has been in the 
game but two years is a hustling organisation. 
Two years ago the first Grand Uircult meeting 
to be given ia this city in quite a namber of years 
was held and ite succese warranted the meeting 
of last year, which was as good as any alone the 
line. During the past year the increase in light 
harness racing in thie section has increased 
rapidly, and last fal), when it was announced tha! 
a fall meeting would not be given, trere was 8 
lot cf disappointed individuals. 

Last year ix $8000 stakes were given. This 
year there will be six early-closing events. The 
big stake for trotters will befor the 3.14 clase, 
and will be entitied the Roger Williame stake 
named after the founder of this city. Mr. Dex- 
ter went over the list very carefu'ly before de- 
ciding what class to give, and finally settied 
uponithe 2.14, as.he believes it will bring togetber 
tne crack trotters of the couctry and provide a 
better race than if the class was opened to green 
borser. Uniess I am mistaken there are about 
20 trotters if not more eligible so thie clase 
which will step down in 3.10 if not better. What 
wo want ie racing, and I .hipk the clase will give 
the public a good event. Last season a 3.13 





‘trot wae given but the $10,000 stake will take 


its place. 


The pacivg stake will te given by the Part 
Brew Company of this city. and will be called the 
Park Brew Stake. The cizes is 2.10, and in se 
lecting this class Mr. Dexter says that it will 
bring the fast side wheelers togetber. It is the 
firet Dig pacing stake to be given, sithough I 
understand that Readville will increase its 3.25 
pace to $10,000, but that association must take 
second piace, because Our stake was practically 
ancounced two months ago. I went over the list 
of pacere eligible to the class and find thas there 
were nearly 80 pacers which are barred from the 
2.13 pace, and consequertly will have to strug- 
gle ia the 3.10 or beteer. 


The other foor stakes consist of the Woodlake 
2.20 trot and Bhode Island 3.80 trot. The pac- 
fog stakes are the Newport 3.14 pace anda 
2.26 pace. The stakes will closein April. Mr. 
Dexter will attend the meeting of the stewards 
at Detroit and will undoubtedly get the dates he 
desires, for with our Dig list of stakes it is not 
likely that some small association will be given 
a preference. The track will be opened early in 
the epripg and all tbat can be done to make it 
fast will 0e accomplishea. The stalle are now 
nearly complete¢?. Assoonas the weather per. 
mits the work on repairing the grounds wi}! 
begip. It is very likely that a spring meeting 
will be given, and I think that one would please 
the public. The week before or even after the 
Readville meeting would secure a good entsy 
list. 

The pe xt matter of interest among local circies 
ie the quarterly meeting and banquet of the 
Providence Driving Association. The event is set 
down for Thursday, Beb.'14, and the committee, 
which has been siceping, has waked ap and is 
getting Ccowa to work. A good supper is prom 
ieed by that body and efforts are being made to 
obtain some out of town speakers. It will bea 
good thing for it bas been rather quiet of late. 


Monday last we had our firet real speeding on 
the snow, or rather ice. We had a little on 
Sanday but nothing was doing. On Monday the 
boys congregated on our speedway, Reservoir 
avenue, and for acouple of hours there was a 
littlefan. The ice wae not qaite thick enough, 
asthe calke would strike tnrough and it wes 
bad for a tender-footed horse, in fact, some 
would not take any chances. 

There were some who did, and among the old 
timers who never mice sleigbing on the avenue 
was Fred Horton, president of the Auction Piteb 
Clad. That organ!zation hae been rather quiet 
of late, and doubtie:s will pot hold apy regular 
seseions until the racing season opens. 


Bred had Lamont (3.19) hooked to a speeding 
sleigh and the Diack stallion was stepping along 
in good shape. Several of the lesser lights 
tackled Fred, but were obliged to study the name 
plate oa Frea’s sleigh. Tobias Burke was on 
deck with hiscolt Minnie L. Wilkes (3.20%). 
It was the first time Mr. Burke tried out the colt 
on the snow, bat the daughter of Minnie L. took 
to the footing in great style. Minnie L. Wilkes 
got her mark at Saugus during the early part of 
last summer, winning the race. Lamont and 
Minnie L. Wilkes had one or two brushes anc 
the bonors were about even, although the colt 
according to some won the odd heat. 


Flying Nig (2.19%). He ran up sgainst Lamont 





and was trimmed. Nate Youog drove a new 
one, E:la K. (2.24%), and the mare showed some 


and the littia mare dusted down the line at a 
g00d clip. M-. Slavin also bad Upalence (3.15) 
out booked to a bike cart. I wondered why, but 
afterwards was informed that Mr. Siavin’s 
admirers bad made bim a present of the cart. 
Opulencs was by all means che start of the 
atternc on, and although be did not meet all of 
the fast ones, those he ran up agsiost found the 
black pacer too fast. 


Theero d,and there was & good sized one, 
was disappointed not to see W. H. Draper out 
with Aletnta (211%). The fans would bave 
liked to see the mare mix it up with ber old rival 
Lantana. Ool. Gcff was out with Bright Regent 
(3.0634), and although the chestnat war 
strapped for work the colonel merely jogged op 

d down and watched the fun. Joby Hobson 
bad lote of fun with Oelia Wilkes, but I suspect 
Joby of being foxy, for he_aiwaye picks oat hte 
customers and rarely ever mikes a misteke. 
He proceeds to find the easy fellows and hen 
have fan with them. W. E. Markbam had 
Althea (3.21%). This trotter bas been con- 
verted Into a pacer snd shows signs of being a 
fast one. Oharlie Rowan says she can be trained 
as a trotter or pacer in a few minutes work. D. 
J. MeOarron had Belle H. (226) and Lew Til- 
Hoghast his mare Nelly (324). Lew bad a 
couple of brushes with £4. Wililama’ trotter, 
and won doth. Pred Olark was out with Olile 
Ferguson, and Knapp Sorshoer drove Doc E., 
the poe mate to Don L., which aied last week. 

Among the familiar faces I saw William T. 
Parker, with a likely pacer, L. Orandall, J. 
Underwood, A. H. Tiltop, W. H. Horton, Colonel 
Atwell. Mr. Beron, 8. Sweet, Fred Dans, Ned 
McLoughiin, B. Oongdon, Oaptain Hazard, Wil- 
liam Sheldon, William Wright and others. 

Tuesday it began to thaw, and the watering of 
the course on the previous evening was a waste 
of time, bat it would have been O. K. if the 
weatoer had held cold, which it didn’s. All the 
week up to Thursday it was warm and the snow 
melted. A light fall of enow ensued Friday and 
the first zero weather arrived Saturday. There 
19 @ little eleighi op the ou‘-of-town roadcs 
but nothiog doing on the avenue. 

8. L. Tingley will eell Tom Leary (3.1744) this 
week. He says it ia Decause we bave nota 
— The sale will take place in Rehoboth, 

.00. 

Ev. yclosing stakes,'Narragansett Park Asso 
Glnsion: Roger Williamr, 2.14 trot, $10,000; 
3.20 trot, $2000; 3.80 trot, $3000. Park Krew 


Eok Perkins was out with bis Diack pscer | 





*peed to some who tackled her down the course. | 
Prank Slavin was out with Lantana (3.09%), 





Jompaby, 210 pscs, $10,000; 314 pace, 
$2000; 3.25 pac’ , $3000. ** STROLLBR.”’ 





Veterinary Department. 
Questions and Answers, 


5.D., New York: I bave a horse that bas ? e e : 
eerie neta set eertens (porting Library 
the knee and fetiock. Please tell me if this cap FOR SALE. 

— BOBSES, by D. O. Li sky. Illuetra- 


be removed. 
Answer: I would suggest that you have the 
splint severely fred and biistered, burning three ome —— HORSE, by W. HH M 
holes right into the body of the splint, from one- First Kaicion, RORSE, by W. H. Hootie 2.00 


halt to three-quarters of an inch deep. This ADVENTURESIN THE WILDFRNESS, by W. 
H. H Mursay, Firet Eaition, lilustsation:. 1.00 


not about the only chance you baveto get |. horse OF AMERIOA,by Frank forester 

e 2 Vole., lidustratiods.... 2.2... .......... 8.00 
T. B. V. Macsachusetts: I havea big-gaited | RACING .ALENDAR, 1709 to 175), Vol I. by 

— two-year: -O1d gelding, which has a Obaries Weatherby, London. Eogiand... 2.50 

L rge, puffy swelling on the front and ineide of | SPORTSM4N’S HERALD AND STUD BOOK 

one hock, with a tendency to the formation of a by P. N. Edgar 








| similar ope on the other leg. Itis situated just | WALLACE’ 2 ——— STUD BOOK, Voi. 2 


under tne vein. or where a blood spavin is fio ll a 5.00 
located. The colt has what ie termea curby WALLAOE'S MONTHLY, Vols. I., 11, UI ana 
hocks or bent hind legs. He ie a very ambitious, 1V., bound, Illustsations..................005. 10.00 
big-gaited roader, and Coes not show apv /ame- WALLackr 2 TROTTING REGISTER., Vols. 
nes, except a little roughness a times. He ras L., HL, IV., V.. VI., VII. VIII, IX. a a X.. 30.0 
a babit of rearing up on bis bind legs when WALLACE YEAR BOOK, Voir, 1., 11, 11, 


excited. Oan you tell me if this is a spavin, and 1V., V., VI., VILC part t, and IX ............. 23.60 
plesse advise treatment. HORSE PORTRAITURE, by Joseph Cairn 
Simpsor, Fronti+piece.. 1.60 


Answer: I should advise you to stop working 
him. Remove his sioes and employ some com- | 45 & TROTTING HORSE OF AMERICA, oy ‘ad 
petent veterinary to carefally fre both hocks, PRAIRIS AND FOREST, by Parker Gilmore, 
nsids and oa*, and over the seat of the curbs, if oo Ie 5 
you want to preserve him trom being a cripple. | SPECIAL REPORT ON DISEASES OF THE 
If bis legs are as bad as you describe, and with | aOps8*:,>ooariment Axricultare, Wa: bi. g 
bis habit of rearing, he will go to pieces fast | N checks. Remit by money order or by registered 
when worked muc?, as heshows a tendeacy to | etter. Address 
thoroughpin. Don’t have any sq ueami:hhess W.H. wAy, Kox 681, Concord, Mass. 


about this, but attend to it scon. FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE. 


W. M. H.: Will you plesse advise the best 
remedy for a carb on a horse? 

Answer: The ‘most effective treatment for * 
curb is to fre a long deep line she length of the) MAGNET pros gang: foaled i 
curd and then Diister. If the curb is very ex- | suitan, outof Alpha Russell (great brood ware); 
tensive it might be necessary to pin fire it in | recond dam, Alley (dam of Wiiton, Albert France 


addition. This treatment is no coubt severe, | Alley Russel), etc.). 


but is is the bestin the end, as it absorbsthe | First «am by Obime Bell, by E'ectioneer. 
Second dam by Orchestra, by General Washington 


enlargement and greatly strengthens that part of 
the hock. The blister can be repeated when the | TDird cam by Toronto. by Toronto Chief. 
ts nave thoroagbly healed. This gelding is a prize winner as a gent eman’s 
par’ driver, can pulltwo men to wagon 2s 3° gait: with 
oe two weeks work last May in a road cart trotted a 
——In the isl:nd of Oypras is a basin cut off | quarter in 37 seconds, and is as handsome going a 
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the sea. 
Every owner of @ One Dorse woo wisles « 
A wise man is on toe lookout for a good thing. | keep his cnimal free from skin diseases, and 8 
German Peat Moss, solid by O. B. Barrett, 45 
the same time give it a delightful appearance. 
North Market street, for borse bedding, is one & to send to win & 0o., 88 Hsvover 
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COLD “MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION 1900. 
PRIEST'S pom crs wc aang MACHINES 

Power Clipping and Grooming 
Are the Accepted Standar’. 
35 Years’ Experience. 


Our experience mest! 
you in dollare. Oar Oliprers cl'p 
Cleane’, faster and loner ‘1 an 
any other; our combination U'P 
Ping ane Grooming Machines \sr 
feetly clip and clean more "se" 
better, with less expense, 4bot 
and time than apy otner—!ro ui 
1o 80 borses per bour pects 
groomed. Oar macbines °° ‘6 
Dest that experience, ed 
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the price is the most eco! al, 
quality, service ard curs y 
considered. Ourcircular all 


about them. Send for one 
We've Made Hair-® 1" 
No. 7, A Perfect Power Clipper. Machines for 35 © <1 

AMERICAN SHEARER MFG. CO., on NASHUA,N $1 


CAMPBELLS GALL GORE 


HEALS 


Galls and Crupper Sores quicker than 
any other. 


CURES 


Barbed Wire Cuts. Calks, Scratches 
Cracked Heels snd all Skin Sores. 


PREVENTS 


Blood Poisoning. 


It is Not Necessary to Lay Up the Horse,  — 


It te easy to apply, and a trial will prove 30z Box ° , * 
that it will care when all others fail. llo. Bix . . $1." 


Write us for Sample. Sold by Dealers Generally. 


JAS. B, CAMPBELL & CO,, 412 West Madison St., Chicago. 
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